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INTRODUCTION 


Recent  national  interest  in  the  field  of  case  work-*group 
work  relationships  has  stimulated  local  communities  to  take 
steps  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  cooperative  projects 
will  improve  the  quality  of  the  social  services  which  they  ren- 
der. The  Jewish  Community  of  Boston  has  already  undertaken 
some  action  in  this  direction. 

This  study  v/ill  undertake  to  arrive  at  a more  exact  formu- 
lation of  the  existing  need,  and  view  it  against  the  backdrop 
of  both  the  case  work  and  group  work  agencies.  It  will  also 
attempt  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  further  efforts 
should  be  made. 

In  investigating  the  problem,  it  was  inevitable  that  areas 
were  touched  where  personal  opinion  and  judgment  hold  sway.  Let 
it  be  emphasized  that  the  writer  has  attempted  to  control  his 
biases,  and  that  whenever  mention,  is  made  of  a specific  agen- 
cy or  staff,  the  sole  criterion  has  been  in  terms  of  the  prob- 
lem under  discussion.  As  professional  social  workers,  the  staffs 
of  both  the  case  work  and  group  vjork  agencies  are  interested  in 
an  open  and  frank  discussion  of  the  common  problems  which  they 
face.  This  study  attempts  to  do  no  more. 
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Chapter  I;  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


Generic  Aspects 

The  path  of  social  change  is  rarely  ^'straight  and  narrow’^. 
A study  of  the  history  of  huinan  efforts  towards  self -betterment 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a rhythn.  of  movement, 
now  going  in  one  direction,  now  ceasing  entirely,  now  turning 
in  another  direction.  This  dialectical  process  reveals  itself 
in  every  phase  of  human  endeavor,  and  developments  in  the  field 
of  social  work  have  iollowed  the  pattern  quite  closely. 

Early  developments  in  the  professionalization  of  case  work 
showed  a pronounced  tendency  towards  differentiation  of  skills 
and  specialization  in  terms  of  the  specific  area  in  which  the 
individual  agency  functioned.  Each  service  was  regarded  as  a 
professional  entity,  and  training  in  social  work  became  a mat- 
ter of  learning  the  specialized  skills  of  a specific  area.  The 
reaction  to  this  tendency  towards  specialization  set  in  quick- 
ly and  culminated  in  the  now-famous  Milford  Conference,  which 
vigorously  enunciated  the  principle  of  generic  case  ?rark.  This 
by  no  means  eliminated  fields  of  special  skill,  but  rather  as- 
serted that  in  the  case  vrark  field  the  similarities  among  the 
agencies  v^ere  greater  than  their  differences.  More  than  that, 
it  demonstrated  that  there  was  a substratum  of  Imowledge  and 
method  which  could  justifiably  be  termed  generic  social  case 
work. 
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Progress  in  the  field  of  group  work  followed  a somewhat 
similar  pattern,  but  since  it  was  a much  more  recent  develop- 
ment it  has  not  yet  ’’caught  up”  with  the  case  work  field.  The 
early  history  of  group  work  agencies  showed  an  emphasis  on  the 
special  contribution  of  each  type  of  agency.  In  its  appeals  to 
the  community,  the  unique  role  of  each  type  of  institution  was 
emphasized,  with  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  value  of  the 
specific  job  it  was  doing.  The  Boy  Scounts,  The  TMCA,  The  YWCA, 
The  Jewish  center,  etc — all  of  them  not  only  spoke  in  terms  of 
specific  areas  of  function,  but  in  terms  of  specific  methods, 
and  professional  training  became  a matter  of  in-service  orienta- 
tion to  the  peculiar  function  of  each  organization.  It  was  the 
impact  of  the  economic  depression  which  influenced  these  agen- 
cies to  join  forces  for  the  sake  of  their  common  objectives. 
Upon  closer  mutual  examination  they  discovered  that  they  had  a 
great  deal  more  in  common  than  they  had  thought.  Group  w/ork 
sections  began  to  emerge  as  a regular  division  in  councils  of 
social  agencies  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition  to  this  factor  of  economic  pressure  which  is 
essentially  external  in  nature,  within  the  field  itself  pro- 
fessional developments  lea  to  a growing  conception  of  group 
work  as  a scientific  method.  With  the  realization  that  group 
work  was  a skill  ?7hich  demanded  background  and  training,  there 
began  to  emerge  the  idea  of  group  v/ork  as  a generic  concept 
and  with  it  a gro7/th  of  professionalism.  A milestone  in  this 
development  was  the  setting  up  of  a social  group  work  section 
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of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  1935.  ^^lien  Grace 
Coyle,  a group  v/orker,  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Conference  in  1939-40,  it  seemed  fair  to  say  that  group  work 
had  come  of  age. 

It  was  quite  natural  in  view  of  these  developments,  that 
there  should  begin  to  arise  some  speculation  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  case  work  and  group  work,  and  how 
they  both  fitted  into  the  total  picture  of  social  work.  This 
was  reflected  perhaps  most  conspicuously  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
fessional training.  How  were  group  workers  to  be  trained?  Was 
case  vrork  basic  to  all  social  work  training?  V^diere  did  generic 
aspects  end  and  specific  aspects  begin? 

Underlying  all  this  questioning  there  appeared  to  be  an 
assumption  as  to  the  fundamental  nature  of  social  work  which 
was  vi,ewed  by  all  as  basic  in  the  approach  to  this  problem. 
Grace  Coyle  summed  it  up  in  her  presidential  address  at  the 
last  conference — ’’The  essence  of  social  work  lies  in  what  hap- 
pens through  the  contact  of  social  worker  and  client,  whether 
that  client  be  an  applicant  for  public  relief,  a child  in  an  in 
stitution,  or  a youth  in  a settlement  club.  Some  of  us  work  at 

one  end  of  the  scale,  some  at  the  other,  but  the  common  purpose 

1 

is  the  growth  and  enhancement  of  the  individual  life.”  Social 
work  itself  was  being  conceived  of  in  generic  terms  and  viewed 


1 Grace  Coyle,  ’’Social  Work  at  the  Turn  of  the  Decade”, 
NCS?/  Proceedings  1940  (N.Y.;  Columbia  University  Press 

1940)  p.  11 
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as  the  conscious  effort  of  a democratic  people  in  its  striving 
for  self-betterment . 

This  concept  of  generic  social  vrork  v/ith  its  component 
methods  of  case  work,  group  Y^ork,  and  community  organization 
does  not  imply  that  these  specific  skills  are  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  interests  of  a higher  unity.  The  emergence  of  the 
concept  of  generic  case  work  did  not,  for  example,  do  away  with 
the  specialized  skill  of  the  foster  home-finder,  but  instead 
served  as  a frame  of  reference  v^hich  gave  greater  meaning  to 
the  use  of  this  skill.  Similarly,  the  idea  that  ^'we  are  all 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing’’  as  one  worker  expressed  it,  helped 
professionals  to  see  their  role  in  the  larger  settings  and  stim- 
ulated their  interest  in  what  was  being  done  in  the  other  fields 
of  social  work.  In  terms  of  this  broad  orientation  to  social 
work  as  a generic  method  of  dealing  with  human  beings,  we  see 
emerging  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between  case  work  and 
group  work. 

The  factor  precipitating  this  problem,  however,  was -cer- 
tainly not  the  conviction  that  all  social  v/ork  was  generic  — 
hence  logically  there  must  be  some  relationship  between  two  of 
its  basic  methods.  It  was  more  the  rapid  development  of  group 
v/ork  in  recent  years  in  its  race  to  ’’catch  up”  with  case  work 
and  the  dawning  realization  on  the  part  of  case  v/orkers  and 
group  workers  alike  that  here  were  natural  allies  which  could 
work  together  to  their  mutual  benefit.  Interest  in  the  inter- 
relationships of  case  v/ork  and  group  work  was  shown  as  early 
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as  1935  when  the  Group  Work  section  of  the  National  Conference 
was  established,  and  since  then  with  increased  vigor.  Study 
committees  were  set  up  in  many  cities  and  experiments  were 
started,  all  in  the  interest  of  exploring  this  relationship. 

Concepts  of  Group  Work  and  Case  Work 
It  seems  fairly  clear  that  if  effective  cooperative  work 
is  to  be  done  betw^een  two  types  of  agency,  there  must  be  a 
basic  similarity  in  orientation.  To  put  it  another  way,  it 
would  appear  that  integration  of  concepts  must  precede  integra- 
tion of  services.  We  cannot  visualize,  to  take  an  extrem.e  ex- 
ample, cooperation  betw'-een  one  agency  that  views  misbehavior  as 
a function  of  the  interaction  of  personality  and  environment, 
and  another  agency  which  views  that  same  misbehavior  as  a man- 
ifestation of  the  devil  which  must  be  exorcized  by  a mystical 
formula.  It  w/ill  be  profitable,  therefore,  to  examine  some  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  group  work  and  to  see  how  they  re- 
late to  case  work  thinking. 

In  treating  the  generic  aspects  of  group  vrark  and  case 
vrark  thinking  Ruth  Gartland  defines  both  processes  as  follows; 
’’case  work — as  a qualitative  process  through  which  we  use  the 
dynamic  understanding  of  the  individual  in  society  in  the  ren- 
dering of  certain  social  services,  available  to  groups  of  indi- 
viduals  united  by  a common  interest  or  bond.” 

S Ruth  Gartland,  ’’Generic  Aspects  of  Professional  Train  - 
ing for  Case  Work  and  Group  V/ork’’,  NG3V^  Proceedings  1940. 
The  v^rriter  is  indebted  to  this  paper  an-d  its  comipanion 
by  Clara  Kaiser  for  a portion  of  the  analysis  which  fol- 
lows . 


This  orientation  points  to  a basic  sameness  of  concept  and 
method  in  case  v/ork  and  group  work,  and  indicates  that  the  dif- 
ferences arise  out  of  functional  differences  in  approach  and  the 
total  agency  setting.  That  it  constitutes  much  more  than  a 
twisting  of  v/ords  so  that  the  definitions  of  both  fields  will 
appear  to  coincide,  becomes  evident  when  some  of  their  concepts 
are  examined. 

The  focus  of  modern  group  work  is  not  on  the  program  of 
activities  to  which  a child  must  adjust,  as  to  a ready-made 
suit.  It  is  directed  at  the  human  being,  at  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  group  work  agency.  In  the 
same  v/ay  case  work  is  not  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  a 
problem  as  such,  so  m.uch  as  it  is  with  the  person  v/ho  has  the 
problem.  I'undamental  to  both  is  an  understanding  of  human 
beings,  one  working  with  individuals,  the  other  working  with 
groups  of  individuals. 

We  hear  a good  deal  of  ’’democracy”  in  group  worK,  as  if  it 
v;ere  group  work’s  exclusive  prerogative  to  ’’teach”  the  democra- 
tic way  of  life.  In  case  work  the  tenet  of  client  self-deter- 
mination is  as  clear  an  exposition  of  the  democratic  approach 
as  the  self-government  of  a house  council  in  a group  work  a- 
gency.  The  essential  element  in  both  of  these  is  the  driving 
philosophy  behind  the  isolated  act,  namely,  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual and  a recognition  of  his  right  to  make  decisions  in 
the  determination  of  his  oto  future.  In  this  sense  client  self- 
determination  and  a club’s  self-government  are  ’’brothers  under 
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the  skin’’. 


Both  case  work  and  group  work  are  viewed  as  processes. 
Grace  Coyle  in  the  Social  V/ork  Yearbook  describes  group  work  as 
an  ’’educational  process ..  .which  aims  at  the  development  of  per- 
sons through  the  interplay  of  personalities  in  group  situa- 
tions.”  It  is  the  professional  function  of  the  group  worker 
to  influence  the  direction  of  this  group  process  in  terms  of 
socially  desirable  and  individually  satisfactory  goals.  The 
case  work  process  is  regarded  in  a similar  light.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  case  worker  to  influence  the  development  of  the  re- 
lationship between  himself  and  the  client  so  that  the  client 
can  move  towards  a more  satisfactory  personal  ana  social  adjust- 
ment. Neither  the  case  worker  nor  the  group  worker  is  judg- 
mental; each  starts  where  the  client  or  group  is  ready.  The 
group  worker  who  is  dealing  with  a group  of  boys  with  delin- 
quent tendencies  gives  the  members  of  the  group  acceptance.  As 
a professional  social  worker  he  understands  that  some  sort  of 
maladjustment  underlies  the  antisocial  behavior.  Yet  while  he 
accepts  the  individuals,  he  limits  at  the  same  time  and  evalu- 
ates the  mode  of  adjustment  which  they  have  adopted.  However, 
he  starts  at  their  level  and  with  the  clear-cut  objective  of 
helping  the  group  and  the  members  in  it  to  reach  a higher  and 
more  effective  level  of  functioning.  This  is  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  what  the  case  worker  does  in  relation  to  her  clients. 


3 Grace  Coyle,  ’’Social  Group  Work”,  Social  Work  Year- 
OQok  1937  (N .Y . :Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1937) p . 461 


The  case  worker  who  deals  v;ith  an  unmarried  mother  most  cer- 


tainly does  not  evince  a judgmental  attitude.  She  gives  the 
client  acceptance.  Yet  the  case  worker  accepts  as  an  objective 
fact  that  illegitimacy  is  an  undesirable  type  of  social  adjust- 
ment, and  the  direction  of  her  efforts  is  to  leave  the  client 
on  a higher  level  of  functioning  than  where  she  found  her. 

One  of  the  more  recent  developments  in  the  professional- 
ization of  group  work  is  the  whole  trend  tov/ards  individualiza- 
tion. This  concept  has  been  formulated  in  terms  of  a differen- 
tial approach  on  the  basis  of  the  individual’s  stage  of  growth 
4 

and  abilities.  This  same  notion  of  individualization  and  dif- 
ferential approach  is  at  the  core  of  case  work.  This  does  not 
mean  that  group  work  has  taken  over  the  case  v/ork  function  as 
well  as  concept.  The  group  worker  deals  v/ith  the  group,  and 
the  group  process  is  his  main  concern,  but  it  is  view’ed  as  a 
tool  for  meeting  individual  needs  and  a vehicle  for  the  reali- 
zation of-  the  social  objectives  of  its  individual  members. 

This  has  meant  that  the  basic  tool  of  both  case  workers  and 
group  workers  lies  in  understanding  the  dynamics  of  human  be- 
havior. The  group  worker  as  well  as  the  case  worker  must  be 
able  to  penetrate  through  symptomatic  behavior  and  reach  the 
real  forces  which  motivate  the  individual  members  of  the  group. 
’’But  each  makes  a different  use  of  the  knowledge  depending  upon 


4 Grace  Coyle,  ’’Social  Group  Vv’ork”,  Social  ?/ork  Year- 
book 19-?9. 
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her  lunction.” 

I'Jhen  group  work  was  able  to  detach  itself  from  the  actual 
agency  which  was  making  use  of  it  as  a method,  it  divorced  it- 
self from  any  specific  content.  As  a scientific  way  o"^  deal- 
ing with  human  beings  it  was  to  be  a means  of  bringing  about 
certain  ends  or  objectives.  But  this  content  was  a matter  to 
be  discovered  by  investigating  the  function  of  each  individual 
agency.  Similarly  in  case  v/ork  each  individual  agency  calls 
itself  a case  work  agency,  yet  each  has  its  specific  function 
and  objective  in  terms  of  which  the  method  has  meaning.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  since  both  types  of  agency  function  within 
a specific  type  of  culture  and  draw  their  inspiration  from  a 
well-defined  v/ay  of  regarding  human  society.  They  tend,  there- 
fore, to  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  society.  The  method 
v/hich  is  supposed  to  be  devoid  of  content  and  merely  a scienti- 
fic means  for  achieving  any  kind  of  goal  in  actuality  helps  to 
shape  the  end  for  v/hich  it  is  used.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  group  work  being  used  effectively  as  a 
method  to  bring  about  fascism.  Inherent  in  the  method  itself 
is  a limitation  on  the  ends  for  which  it  may  be  used.  This  is 
as  true  of  case  work  as  it  is  of  group  work. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a social  agency  is  an  organic  part 
of  the  community  in  vvhich  it  functions.  Integration  of  the 


5 Gertrude  Wilson,  ’’Interplay  of  Insights  of  Case  Work 
and  Group  Work”,  NCSVy  Proceeding's  1937  (Chicago: 
Chicago  University  Press,  1937)  p.  159 
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agency  vidth  communal  life  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  its 
effective  functioning,  and  this  is  no  less  true  of  the  case 
v;ork  agency  than  it  is  of  the  group  work  agency.  Both  must 
know  the  limitations  and  potentialities  of  the  social  milieu. 
The  old  Settlement  House,  integrating  as  it  did  both  case  ?/ork 
and  group  work  functions,  showed  just  such  an  orientation  in 
the  way  its  work  with  individuals  helped  to  guide  its  work  with 
groups.  The  field  of  social  action  is  not  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  the  group  work  agency.  Case  workers  with  their 
roots  deep  in  community  problems  are  able  to  supply  the  case 
by  case  data  on  a community -wide  problem  that  needs  community- 
v/ide  action. 

Finally,  group  workers  have  assumed  most  of  the  trappings 
of  professionalism!  that  we  find  in  case  work.  In  addition  to 
the  requirement  of  professional  training  on  a graduate  level, 
v/e  see  the  grwoth  of  professional  associations  an  expanding 
literature,  and  a growing  use  of  records  whose  contents  are 
regarded  as  confidential  and  guarded  as  closely  as  case  records 
in  a case  work  agency. 

A word  of  warning  seems  necessary  at  this  point.  ”'e  have 
spoken  of  professionalism  in  group  work,  of  graduate  training, 
of  understanding  behavior,  of  individualization,  of  self- 
direction,  and  a host  of  other  concepts.  Yet  when  v/e  look  at 
the  field  of  group  work  itself  we  see  it  manned  predominantly 
by  volunteers;  we  see  program-centered  agencies;  we  see  un- 
trained personnel;  we  see  national  agencies  with  their  ov.mi  in- 
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service  training  programs,  etc.  Nevertheless,  we  can  today  see 

group  work  as  a dynamic  and  vital  movement,  in  a period  of 

great  flux,  moving  towards  self -defined  goals  and  objectives. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a lag  between  its  affirmations  and  its 

practices,  but  there  is  a definite  consciousness  of  this  accom.- 

3 

panied  by  very  specific  activities  to  reduce  this  gap. 

Specific  Aspects;  Scone  and  Method 
Although  the  above  analysis  discloses  a rather  close  in- 
tegration in  terms  of  the  concepts  of  group  work  and  case  work. 


it  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  of  a wide  divergence  in  scope 

and  function.  The  group  work  agency  nieets  individuals  for  the 

most  part  at  the  point  of  their  effective  functioning.  The 

case  work  agency  meets  them  at  the  point  of  their  inability  to 

meet  certain  inadequacies  within  their  environment  or  them- 
7 

selves.  Both  agencies  recognize  that  behavior  is  a continuum, 
yet  for  the  most  part  the  group  v;ork  agency  deals  with  the  so- 
called  ^’normal”  part  of  the  population,  and  the  case  vrork  agen- 
cy deals  with  the  so-called  ’’abnormall’’.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  scope  of  these  agencies  is  totally  different  one  from 
another;  indeed,  research  in  some  neighborhoods  has  disclosed 
that  to  a considerable  extent  both  case  workers  and  group  v/ork- 
ers  were  dealing  with  the  same  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


group  work  setting  offers  special  opportunities  for  helping 


3 Chas.  Hendry  and  Ray  Johns,  ’’Group  Work  Affirmations 
and  Practices”  NC3W  Proceedings  1940.  p.  529-534. 

7 Clara  A.  Kaiser,  ’’Coordination  of  Group  Y'ork  and  Case 
Work  Services”,  New  Trends  in  Group  Work.  Joshua  Lieber-- 
man,  ed.  (N.Y.;  Association  Press,  1928) 
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individuals  not  likely  to  be  reached  by  case  work, 
is  no  doubt  but  that  their  emphases  are  different.  The  case 
work  agency  fulfills  a predominantly  therapeutic  role,  with 
some  small  component  of  education.  The  group  work  agency  is 
predominantly  educational  in  function  and  only  in  some  respects 
therapeutic. 

.The  differentiation  in  method  is  a more  obvious  factor. 

The  group  work  agency  uses  recreational  skills  and  meets  the 

individual  as  a functioning  part  of  a group.  The  case  worker 

meets  the  client  dissociated  from  group  interaction  and  uses 

the  skills  called  forth  by  this  face-to-face  relationship. 

Gertrude  Wilson  has  pointed  out  that  ’’even  the  limited  a- 

mount  of  experimental  practice  of  cooperative  work  has  shov.’n 

that  the  two  fields  do  not  have  the  goal  of  integration. .. but 

that  of  more  clearly  defining  the  contribution  of  each  field, 

and  consequently  of  v/orking  in  a complementary  relationship  to 

9 

each  other  in  serving  the  common  purpose  of  social  work’’. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  fact  that  both  the  case  worker  and  the 
group  worker  start  from  the  same  orientation,  does  not  mean 
that  the  same  person  is  to  do  both  group  work  and  case  work. 

The  problem  is  rather  that  of  carefully  defining  the  function 
of  each  type  of  agency  to  shov/  the  contribution  that  case  work 
and  group  work  may  make  to  each  other,  and  how  they  may  inte- 

8 Saul  Bernstein,  ’’Contributions  of  Group  Work  to  In- 

dividual Adjustment”,  Family . Inarch  1939. 

9 Gertrude  V/ilson,  op.  cit . . p.l51 
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grate  their  services  in  a cooperative  arrangeiEent  that  will 
make  for  a better  social  work  job. 

It  will  be  the  function  of  this  study  to  view  the  contri- 
butions that  case  work  and  group  work  may  make  to  each  other 
within  a specific  community  situation.  But  in  general,  the  out- 
lines of  mutual  contributions  have  been  m.ade  clear.  To  group 
work,  case  work  can  contribute  a sensitivity  to  individual  | 

needs,  a better  understanding  of  the  importance  of  family  rela- 
tionships, a greater  realization  of  the  therapeutic  possibili- 
ties of  group  experience,  and  a sense  of  the  importance  of  keep- 
10 

ing  records.  The  case  worker  can  help  to  gear  the  group  work 
program  to  reality  by  sharing  her  knowledge  of  the  community’s 
needs,  learned  through  day  to  day,  and  individual  to  individual 
contacts.  On  the  other  hand,  group  work  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  understanding  the  function  of  group  life  outside  the 
family;  it  stimulates  the  case  worker  to  an  interest  in  educa- 
tion and  how  it  may  bring  to  fruition  the  therapeutic  functions 
of  the  case  worker.  Through  its  activities  it  helps  to  enrich 
the  cultural  life  of  the  community,  and  through  its  contact 
with  the  clients  of  the  case  work  agency  helps  to  speed  up  the 
case  v7ork  process.  It  offers  insights  into  sociological  phen- 
omena and  emphasizes  the  role  of  social  action  not  only  as  a 
mode  of  adjustment  to  the  community,  but  as  part  of  the  func- 
tion of  social  work  with  case  worker  and  group  v^orker  closely 


10  Grace  Coyle,  ’’Case  V.'ork  and  Group  Tl'ork”, 

April,  1937. 
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cooperating  to  bring  about  a more  effective  satisfaction  of 
community  needs. 

Criteria  for  Cooperative  Service 
If  it  is  true,  then  that  these  contributions  can  be  made 

by  one  field  to  the  other,  we  must  therefore  turn  our  attention 

* 

to  the  whole  area  of  cooperative  service  through  which  these 
mutual  contributions  are  made  in  order  to  discover  those  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  basis  of  its  effective  functioning. 

The  problem  of  cooperation  between  social  agencies  is  not  a new 
one  and  arose  very  early  in  case  v/ork  practice.  As  a matter  of 
fact  v/e  can  see  it  arising  logically  out  of  the  same  develop- 
ment that  proclaimed  the  concept  of  generic  case  work.  If 
these  case  work  agencies  are  using  basically  the  same  method, 
v^hat  principles  shall  be  set  up  for  cooperation  between  them  in 
ferms  of  their  common  objectives?  A discussion  of  these  prin- 
ciples v/ill  shed  a great  deal  of  light  on  what  should  be  the 
criteria  for  effective  functioning  of  a cooperative  service 
between  group  work  and  case  work  agencies. 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1956,  defined  co- 
operative case  v-rork  as  ” treatment  involving  on  a single  case 
the  simultaneous  work  of  two  or  more  agencies,  each  agency  as- 
suming, by  agreement,  a certain  area  for  treatment  and  confer- 
ring v.dth  the  other  or  ethers  on  the  progress  of  the  case  and 

11 

subsequent  plans. There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 

11  For  the  treatment  of  the  v/ider  problem  of  coopera- 
tive service  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Family 
V/elfare  Association  publication.  Cooperative  Case  Work. 
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the  sine  qua  non  of  cooperation  is  that  each  worker  shall  thor- 
oughly understand  and  respect  the  function  of  his  own  agency, 
v/ith  a full  knowledge  of  its  limits  and  potentialities.  But 
this  is  only  the  first  step.  On  the  next  level  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  workers  in  the  cooperating  agencies  shall  under- 
stand and  accept  the  function  of  each  other’s  agency.  This 
requires  much  more  than  a superficial  knowledge  of  each  other’s 
resources  and  areas  of  competence;  it  involves  confidence  and 
acceptance.  Without  this  mutual  confidence  it  seems  safe  to  I 

say  that  the  extent  of  cooperation  v/ill  never  reach  the  optimum  | 

level,  since  the  process  of  cooperation  is  a delicate  and  dy-  | 

namic  one  involving  the  interaction  of  two  or  more  types  of 
service  in  relation  to  the  need  of  the  client. 

In  one  way  the  term  ’’cooperative  service”  gives  a wrong 
slant  to  the  objectives  involved.  The  important  element  is  not 
simply  to  construct  the  mechanics  by  means  of  which  two  agencie: 

I 

can  function  together  harmoniously.  The  main  focus  must  be  on 

the  need  of  the  client  and  how  two  agencies  can  pool  their  re-  j 

sources  to  meet  that  need.  The  need  of  the  agency  to  get  along  i 

i 

with  its  neighboring  agencies  is  not  to  serve  as  the  criterion  j 

of  the  effectiveness  of  the  cooperative  plan.  The  sole  stan- 
dard is  to  be  in  terms  of  service;  how  effectively  is  the  cli- 

ent  served  by  the  joint  arrangement.  1 

' 

These  are  the  larger  conceptions  that  should  dominate  our  j 

!i<i 

attitude  towards  cooperative  service.  In  terras  of  them  other  li 

criteria  become  apparent.  Division  of  responsibility  in  the 
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case  with  a clear  allocation  of  areas  of  functioning,  alloca- 
tion of  leadership  in  terms  of  activity  and  passivity,  sensiti- 
vity to  the  changirlg  situation,  determination  of  the  client’s 
attitude  to  the  service — all  of  these  are  important  and  may  be 
implemented  through  the  medium  of  reports,  conferences,  con- 
sultations. The  actual  mechanics  which  is  adopted  to  bring 
about  the  cooperation  is  stressed  only  in  terms  of  its  being 
flexible,  ’’for  the  worker  the  test  of  all  mechanics  should  be 

the  evolution  of  a treatment  that  frees  her  for  more  effective 

1£ 

practice;  for  the  client  it  is  the  reality  of  his  need  met.” 

V\lien  we  turn  towards  the  problems  involved  in  case  work 
and  group  Vvork  cooperation  a number  of  questions  present  them- 
selves. To  what  extent  to  these  criteria  of  effective  cooper- 
ative case  work  have  validity?  \Yhat  are  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  differences  in  the  types  of  agency  involved?  What 
factors  in  group  work  necessitate  a modification  of  the  criter- 
ia outlined  above?  In  which  direction  will  such  modifications 
have  to  be  made? 

Vdien  we  examine  the  general  conceptions  that  underlie  ef- 
fective cooperation  we  see  that  they  have  general  validity  re- 
gardless of  the  types  of  agency  involved.  Mutual  respect  and 
confidence  would  seem  to  be  a pre-requisite  to  cooperation  in 
any  field  of  human  relations  whether  it  be  politics  or  social 
work.  The  same  is  true  of  knowledge  of  each  other’s  resources 
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and  areas  of  competence;  the  criterion  of  the  client’s  need  is 
equally  valid.  It  is  only  when  vie  come  to  the  secondary  con- 
siderations that  y/e  begin  to  see  differences.  We  are  already 
familiar  with  the  factors  in  group  work  that  underlie  these  dif-| 
ferences.  Primary  is  the  fact  that  the  group  work  agency  is, 
by  and  large,  not  a therapeutic  agency,  and  therefore  in  any 
cooperative  enterprise  with  a case  work  agency  where  therapy 
is  involved  it  is  natural  that  leadership  should  be  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  case  work  agency.  Even  where  the  referral  is 
from  the  group  vrarker  to  the  case  v/orKer  there  is  a strong  ten- 
dency for  this  to  become  a ” transferral”  with  the  case  worker 
taking  over  all  points  of  responsibility  in  the  case,  and  the 
group  Yfork  agency  going  out  of  the  picture  after  having  func- 
tioned as  the  referring  source. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  differential  development  of  the 
two  fields  in  terms  of  professional  practice.  In  most  group 
work  agencies  the  actual  work  is  done  through  volunteers;  this 

I 

acts  as  a very  great  deterrent  to  mutual  exchange  of  informatior. 
Scarcity  of  records  in  the  group  work  agency  constitutes  an- 
other obstacle  to  effective  cooperation. 

It  seems  clear  then,  that  the  whole  matter  of  cooperative 
service  between  case  work  and  group  work  agencies  must  not  be 
viewed  as  a unitary  problem.  Instead,  we  can  regard  it  on  dif- 
ferent levels  graded  from  low  to  high  in  terms  of  the  intensity 
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of  cooperation.  Gertrude  Wilson  describes  three  levels  on 
which  the  case  work  agency  utilizes  the  group  v/ork  agency.  At 
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the  lowest  is  a referral  v^rhere  the  need  is  for  a purely  ’’rec- 
reational out-let”.  Here  the  group  work  agency  is  used  as  a 
simple  resource,  just  as  the  case  worker  might  use  a local 
Ladies’  Aid  Society  to  get  an  overcoat  for  a needy  boy.  There 
is  a minimum  of  cooperation  involved  and  all  that  is  usually  re-- 
quested  is  a free  membership  or  a reduced  fee. 

On  the  second  level  we  find  the  case  work  agency  referring 
the  client  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  first-hand  obser- 
vation of  the  client  in  a group  situation.  This  is  to  help  the 
case  worker  better  understand  the  client’s  needs  and  is  com- 
pletely on  the  diagnostic  level.  This  involves  a greater  ele- 
ment of  cooperation,  with  some  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
group  worker,  at  least  in  reporting  behavior  and  sometimes  in 
interpreting  it. 

On  the  highest  level  we  have  referral  for  the  purpose  of  a 
cooperative  treatment  program.  It  is  on  this  level  that  v/e  be- 
gin to  see  emerge  the  cooperative  case  v/ork  that  was  -discussed 
above.  This  involves  the  most  elaborate  and  highly  developed 
form  of  cooperation,  with  the  case  worker  and  group  worker  act- 
ing in  concert.  Here  all  the  criteria  of  effective  cooperation 
are  applicable. 

These  three  levels  must  not  be  viewed  as  -different  kinds 
of  cooperation,  but  rather  as  three  fairly  well— def ine-d  points 
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on  a continuum,  with  one  stage  passing  imperceptibly  into  an- 
other. It  is  entirely  possible  that  a single  referral  might  go 
through  the  three  stages  in  the  course  of  the  treatment  process 
For  instance,  the  case  worker  may  refer  the  client  to  the  group 
work  agency  as  a rather  routine  measure,  having  in  mind  some 
vague  notion  of  a ^recreational  need”.  A routine  call  some 
time  later  at  the  group  work  agency  may  disclose  that  something 
rather  significant  has  taken  place.  The  case  worker  becomes 
interested  and  continues  to  ask  for  more  information  and  at 
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more  frequent  intervals,  and  this  information  begins  to  assume  i 
greater  importance  in  its  diagnostic  implications.  Finally, 
the  case  worker  will  move  to  plan  cooperatively  with  the  group 
v/orker  certain  activities  which  are  conceived  of  as  form  of 
treatment,  and  through  a careful  division  of  responsibility  and 
frequent  conferences  call  int9  being  all  the  techniques  of  ef- 
fective cooperative  service. 

In  terms  of  referrals  by  the  group  work  agency  to  the  case 
work  agency,  the  same  type  of  analysis  holds  good.  Such  a re- 
ferral would  take  place  for  one  of  two  reasons;  if  the  member 
is  unable  to  adjust  in  the  group  and  appears  to  need  intensive- 
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ly  individualized  care;  or  if  the  member  adjusts  well  in  the 
group,  but  asks  for  more  individualized  assistance  in  terms  of 
some  need  that  he  has.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  case  work 
agency  very  often  accepts  the  case  as  a ” transf erral” — that  is, 
it  takes  total  responsibility  - and  the  member’s  contact  with 
the  group  work  agency  is  a phenomenon  completely  separate  from 
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the  case  work  treatment.  This  is  obviously  the  lowest  level 
of  cooperation  since  the  group  work  agency  is  merely  using  the 
case  work  agency  as  a resource,  with  no  follow-up  for  coopera- 
tive effort.  In  the  former  case  where  the  member  or  client 
fails  to  adjust  to  the  group,  the  group  worker  is  looking  for 
help  from  the  case  worker — at  least  to  the  extent  of  getting 
more  insight  to  assist  him  in  adjusting  the  member  more  effec- 
tively to  the  group.  Or  together  they  may  evolve  a cooperative 
treatment  plan  in  which  both  function  in  terms  of  their  areas 
of  competency.  In  this  way  we  see  that  the  same  type  of  analy- 
sis holds  in  terms  of  referrals  by  either  agency. 

A work  of  explanation  is  in  order  there.  The  term  ^'low^’ 
or  ’’high”  as  applied  to  intensity  or  level  of  cooperation  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  a value  judgement.  Certainly  it  is 
clear  that  W'here  the  actual  need  of  the  client  is  for  no  more 
than  a ’’recreational  outlet”,  it  is  foolish  to  look  for  deeper 
problems  that  should  be  treated  cooperatively.  It  is  entirely 
conceivable  that  the  case  work  need  of  the  client  will  be  met 
by  a simple  referral  to  the  group  work  agency  and  no  more.  The 

term  ”lov/”  or  ’’high”  is  used  to  denote  the  intensity  of  cooper- 

ative effort  rather  than  to  describe  something  more  or  less  de- 
sirable. Hov-ever,  and  this  point  cannot  be  overemphasized, 
where  the  level  of  cooperation  is  ”lov/”  simply  because  of  the 
v/orkers’  unawareness  of  resources,  or  lack  of  effective  coopera 

tive  machinery,  this  constitutes  a failure  to  use  community 

resources  to  the  full.  More  than  that  it  constitutes  a failure 

. 
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to  gear  services  to  meeth  the  clients^  needs  and  means  an  in- 
ferior piece  of  social  work.  In  this  relative  sense  the  terms 
Ttlow^’  and  ’’high”  become  value  Judgments  and  as  such  have  valid- 
ity. 

In  terms  of  this  analysis  we  can  turn  to  a consideration 
of  the  problem  of  cooperative  service  between  the  case  work  and 
group  work  agencies  of  the  Boston  Jevrish  community. 


Chapter  II;  THE  AGENCIES  INVOLVED 

Historical  Note 

From  the  point  of  view  of  case  work-group  work' cooperation 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  Family  Welfare  Association  of  Boston 
is  very  interesting.  It  was  in  1915  that  Morris  Waldman,  then 
executive  of  the  Associated  Jewish  Philanthropies,  instituted 
the  so-called  District  Service  Plan.  In  Dorchester  at  B1 
Bradshaw  Street  and  in  Roxbury  at  3 Intervale  Street,  Welfare 
Centers  were  established  which  gave  to  their  respective  communi 
ties  an  integrated  service.  Each  center  was  headed  by  a super- 
visor who  had  under  her  supervision  a case  w^orker  and  a group 
worker,  and  both  case  work  and  group  w^ork  were  carried  on  under 
the  same  roof.  It  is  easy  to  see  hovj  through  this  integration 
within  the  agency  there  was  an  integration  of  services.  There 
was  no  problem  of  referral  process,  interpretation,  or  of  a- 
gency  interrelationships.  The  one  agency  w^as  used  by  the  cli- 
ent for  the  services  wtiich  he  felt  he  needed. 

This  type  of  undifferentiated  structure  v.'as  able  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a relatively  simple  social  situation.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  other  Jewdsh  group  work  agency  in  Dorchester, 
and  the  Boston  IlLRA  in  Roxbury  was  then  largely  what  its  name 
implied  - an  association  for  Young  Adults.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  District  Service  Plan  met  needs  w^hich  vrere  very  real  and 
v/hich  would  have  otherwise  gone  unmet. 

A number  of  developments  led  to  the  dropping  off  of  the 
group  work  functions  and  to  increasing  specialization  until  the 


Jewish  Family  Welfare  Association  became  a pure  family  case 
work  agency.  Perhaps  the  primary  factor  was  the  growing  pro- 
fessionalism in  case  work  and  with  it  the  sweep  of  the  concept 
of  function.  This  called  for  a sloughing  off  of  the  acitivi- 
ties  which  were  seen  as  beyond  the  scope  oi  the  emerging  pro- 
fession of  social  case  work. 

The  impact  oi  the  depression  with  its  great  increase  in 
case  loan  was  a factor  of  tremendous  importance.  The  focus  of 
services  had  to  be  turned  to  those  needs  which  were  crucial  and 
emergent  in  nature  and  cried  out  for  immediate  community  action 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  group  work  functions  of  the  agency 
should  give  way. 

Finally,  the  grov/th  of  group  work  resources  in  both  Poxbur 
and  Dorchester  did  away  with  the  last  justification  for  group 
work  activity  at  the  Jev/ish  Welfare  Centers.  The  YLIHA  in 
Roxbury,  with  the  passage  of  time,  assumed  the  character  of  a 
youth  organization,  with  its  membership  preponderantly  in  the 
adolescent  age  brackets.  In  1936  the  Hecht  House  moved  away 
from  its  location  in  the  West  End,  an  area  of  diminishing  Jew- 
ish population,  and  took  up  its  new  quarters  on  American  Legion 
Highway,  in  the  former  Home  for  Jewish  Children.  It  set  up  a 
ramified  program  to  meet  needs  for  group  experience,  ranging  in 
age  level  from  the  pre-school  child  in  the  Nursery  School  to 
adults  in  The  Mothers  Club.  Its  focus,  hoY/ever,  was  predomin- 
antly on  youth. 

Thus  we  see  the  emergence  of  a complete  differentiation  of 
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function.  The  Foxbury  Jev/ish  Family  Welfare  Association  moved 
out  of  its  old  quarters  into  a set  of  offices  in  the  Health 
Unit  Building,  symbolic  of  its  total  divorce  fromi  all  non-case- 
v/ork activity . The  Dorchestef  branch  still  remained  in  its  old 
quarters,  but  the  rooms  were  devoted  exclusively  to  use  as 
offices  and  for  interviewing. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  still  a definite  feeling,  especi- 
ally on  the  part  of  those  case  workers  v/ho  had  seen  group  work 
close  at  hand,  that  each  type  of  service  had  need  for  the  other 
In  the  old  District  Service  Plan  much  of  the  same  clientele 
participitated  in  the  group  activities  and  used  the  case  work 
services.  With  the  differentiated  agencies,  this  was  much  less 
true.  j 

i 

As  time  went  on  these  agencies  began  to  make  increasing  | 
use  of  each  other,  and  consistent  with  the  development  in  the  ! 
rest  of  the  country,  there  began  to  emerge  an  interest  in  re-  i 
integration;  but  this  was  not  to  be  a re-integration  of  func- 
tions. It  concerned  itself  with  an  integration  of  services. 

In  effect,  it  was  an  attempt  to  recapture  some  of  the  values  of 
the  early  integration,  and  at  the  sam,e  time  preserve  the  bene- 
fits of  differentiation  v^hich  by  this  time  had  proved  them- 
selves in  both  the  group  work  and  case  work  fields. 

Geographical  Considerations. 

Although  this  study  deals  with  the  problem  of  case  work-- 
group  work  relationships  in  the  Boston  Jewish  Community,  in 
effect  this  means  a study  of  the  inter-relationships  of  two 
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pairs  of  agencies:  in  Dorchester — The  Dorchester  Jewish  Fam- 

ily V’elfare  and  the  Eecht  Neighborhood  House;  in  Foxbury — the 
Poxbury  Jewish  Family  T'elfare  and  the  Boston  Young  Lien’s  Hebrew 
Association.  This  does  not  mean  that  relationships  never  cross 
those  lines;  occasionally  the  Eoxbury  Jewish  Family  7'elfare 
will  refer  to  the  Hecht  House,  and  especially  to  its  Nursery 
School,  since  the  YIvIHA  has  no  such  facility.  On  even  rarer  oc- 
casions the  Dorchester  Jewish  Family  Welfare  Association  will 
refer  to  the  YMHA.  But  by  and  large,  the  main  focus  of  the 
problem  of  relationships  is  betv/een  the  agencies  in  the  same 
district. 

In  the  Dorchester  area  the  case  v;ork  agency  is  located  in 
a section  that  used  to  be  the  heart  of  the  Jev;ish  residential 
area.  With  the  passage  of  time  there  has  been  a slight  shift  ii. 
population,  but  not  enough  to  have  spoiled  the  centrality  of 
the  agency’s  location.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  shift  of  the 
geographic  center  of  the  Jev/ish  population  to  the  south  brings 
the  agency  closer  to  the  need  center  than  before,  at  least  in 
terms  of  economic  needs.  The  Hecht  Neighborhood  House  is  a 
ten-minute  walk  from  the  case  work  agency.  Since  the  quarters 
it  occupies  were  formerly  those  of  the  Home  for  Jewish  Children 
it  is  in  a somew^hat  isolated  position.  On  one  side  is  the 
large  expanse  of  Franklin  Park,  on  another  the  buildings  of  the 
Boston  State  Hospital,  on  a third  uninhabited  areas,  and  only 
on  its  fourth  side  does  it  make  contact  with  the  vast  hinter- 
land which  it  serves.  That  this  factor  of  isolated  location  is 
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of  importance  is  attested  to  by  the  claims  of  a number  of  case 
workers  that  it  has  inhibited  referrals.  It  is  hard  for  mothers 
to  permit  their  small  children  to  frequent  an  isolated  and  ill- 
lighted  area.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  journey  to  the 
Hecht  House  includes  crossing  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares 
in  the  city.  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  and  we  can  see  how  geography  is 
an  important  consideration  in  the  v;hole  matter  of  agency  inter- 
relationships. 

In  Roxbury  the  situation  is  not  very  different.  The  YN:HA 
fronts  on  the  opposite. side  of  Franklin  Park  and  is  somewhat  on 
the  edge  of  the  Jewish  population.  It  is  contiguous  vrith  the 
middle  and  upper  middle  class  sections  of  the  Jewish  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  case  work  agency  at  82  Savin  Street  is 
right  by  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  need  area,  lower  Blue  Hill 
Avenue,  and  a large  portion  of  the  agency’s  clients  are  within 
a stone’s  throw  of  the  office.  The  distance  between  the  YMBA 
and  the  Roxbury  Family  V/elfare  Association  is  a good  twenty 
minute  walk  and  is  definitely  much  too  far  for  younger  children 
to  negotiate  by  themselves.  This  has  made  the  geographic  prob- 
lem more  acute  in  Roxbury  than  in  Dorchester,  and  all  the  case 
workers  are  unanimous  in  their  selection  of  the  location  factor 
as  important  in  diminishing  the  number  of  referrals  that  are 
actually  made  to  the  group  work  agency.  Also,  in  terms  of  or- 
bits of  activity  the  YMHA  is  somewhat  removed  and  strange  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Blue  Hill  area.  The  divergence  in 
patterns  of  life  is  not  very  great,  yet  it  accounts  for  some  of 
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the  resistance  discovered  in  some  adolescent  boys  on  the  fringe 
of  delinquency  who  describe  the  boys  as  ’’sissies”  and  ”pan- 
ty -waists”.  On  the  other  hand,  this  also  involves  the  factor 
of  prestige  and  status  which  ”Y”  membership  brings,  and  in  one 
case  a boy  who  was  atfirst  resistant  because  of  fear  of  not 
being  accepted  ended  up  by  bringing  a friend  in  to  impart  to 
him  the  same  status. 


Plant  and  Personnel 

The  group  work  agencies  present  an  interesting  contrast 


both  in  plant  and  personnel.  The  Hecht  House  offers  only  medi- 
ocre athletic  facilities,  with  not  much  more  than  a small  bas- 
ket-ball court.  However,  the  House  itself  is  very  large  with  a 
spacious  lounge,  different  kinds  of  special  activity  rooms,  tvjo 
outdoor  portables,  meeting  rooms  and  a large  play  yard.  In  ad- 
dition, one  vfnole  section  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the 
Nursery  School  for  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Stemming  as  it 
does  from  the  Settlement  House  tradition  and  because  it  has  a 
large  afternoon  influx  of  pre-adolescent  children,  the  house 

offers  many  activity  groups  such  as  dramatics,  crafts,  clay 
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modeling,  etc.  All  of  these  groups  are  ’’open”  groups. 


1 The  distinction  between  ’’open”  and  ’’closed”  groups  is 
not  very  well  kno?/n,  although  it  is  of  primary  signifi- 
cance in  case  work — group  work  relationships.  An  open 
group  is  an  amorphous  group  with  very  little  structure 
and  no  formal  membership.  The  focus  of  attention  is 
the  activity  or  the  skill  to  be  imparted,  and  in  many 
respects  it  resembles  a ’’class”.  It  is  clear  that  into 
this  type  of  group  it  is  relatively  easy  to  introduce 
a new  member,  since  there  is  no  formalized  process  of 
acceptance  involved.  A ’’closed”  group  is  a self- 


In  the  evening  the  clubs  or  ^closed”  groups  tend  to  predominate 
7/ith  a sprinkling  of  special  activities.  The  clubs  are  con- 
ducted in  traditionally  democratic  manner,  and  through  their 
councils  the  bulk  of  house  activities  is  carried  on.  There  is 
an  adult  young  men’s  group  and  a mother’s  club  of  neighborhood 
women.  The  Nursery  School  carries  on  as  a separate  entity  with 
its  own  staff. 

The  foung  Men’s  Hebrev^  Association  has  much  better  ath- 
letic facilities  with  a large  and  fairly  v/ell  equipped  gymna- 
sium, As  a matter  ot  fact  the  gymnasium  is  a separate  struc- 
ture connected  to  the  building  which  is  a remodeled  residence. 
It  is  small,  with  a first  floor  consisting  of  offices,  lounge, 
library  and  game  room;  second  floor  - meeting  rooms;  third 
floor  - auditorium.  The  bulk  of  the  adult  membership  is  gym 
membership.  The  predominant  type  of  youth  membership  is  in 
club  or  ’’closed”  groups.  Here,  too,  councils  function  through 
representatives  of  the  clubs.  Special  activity  groups  such  as 
crafts  and  dramatics  do  not  involve  large  numbers.  There  is 


concious  unit,  usually  with  a name  and  a set  of  symbols. 
It  has  formal  organization  and  is  usually  based  on  some 
natural  relationships  such  as  neighborhood  or  school. 
Membership  is  formal  and  often  requires  probation  and 
a ritualized  process  of  acceptance  through  ’’voting  in’’. 
It  is  obvious  that  introducing  a youngster  to  member- 
ship in  a group  of  this  sort  is  a difficult  process. 

¥.liy  then  do  group  workers  use  ’’closed”  groups?  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  spontaneous  and  natural  groups 
and  the  group  worker  finds  them  and  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  use  them.  Secondly,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  group  work  process  is  more  effectively  carried 
on  in  such  groups. 
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little  afternoon  activity  and  the  evening  activity  is  largely 
that  of  the  club  groups.  There  is  a men’s  club  of  adult  young 
men  and  a young  women’s  group,  but  there  is  no  adult  women’s 
group. 

In  personnel  the  Hecht  House  staff  is  as  follows:  execu- 

tive, two  group  workers  and  director  of  the  Nursery  School. 

The  executive  and  the  two  group  workers  have  been  in  the  agency 
for  over  a decade;  none  of  them  is  a graduate  of  a school  of 
social  work.  The  director  of  the  Nursery  School  has  been  with 
the  Agency  a little  over  two  years  and  v;as  trained  in  Vienna 
in  the  Municipal  Nursery  School  System.  (This  discussion  in- 
volves only  the  so-called  professional  personnel-group  workers, 
rather  than  any  special  activities  directors,  such  as  instruc- 
tors in  crafts,  etc.) 

The  YMiHA  has  no  executive  director  at  this  time  and  has 
not  had  one  since  October  1939.  There  is  one  group  worker  and 
an  assistant,  and  a director  of  physical  education.  Neither 
group  worker  is  a graduate  of  a school  of  social  v/ork;  one  has 
a Master's  degree  in  education.  He  has  been  with  the  Agency 
three  years;  the  assistant  ¥/as  recently  added  to  the  staff. 

The  director  of  physical  education  has  been  with  the  agency 
over  two  decades. 

Thus  v/e  see  that  in  general  the  personnel  of  the  group 
work  agencies  is  somewhat  representative  of  the  group  work 

1 field  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  its  small  rate  of  staff 
turnover  which  is  atypical.  The  staff  does  not  stem  from  the 


social  work  field  as  much  as  it  does  from  related  fields  that 


have  been  traditionally  close  to  group  work  agencies,  such  as 
physical  education,  education,  boy  scout  work.  None  of  the 
members  of  either  staff  is  a graduate  of  a school  of  social 
work,  nor  have  they  had  any  case  work  experience. 

As  has  been  said,  this  conforms  to  the  general  situation 
within  the  field  of  group  v/ork,  although  there  is  now  a defin- 
ite trend  to'wards  the  employment  of  group  workers  trained  in 
schools  of  social  work.  Nevertheless,  we  must  take  cognizance 
of  this  factor  of  training  when  the  problem  of  group  v/ork-case 
work  correlation  is  discussed.  Agency  interrelationships  are 
not  mystical  creations.  They  are  grounded  in  contacts  betv^een 
people  of  one  staff  and  people  of  another.  In  terms  of  the 
social  work  to  be  performed  we  have  seen  that  group  work  con- 
cepts are  close  enough  to  case  vrork  concepts  to  make  for  co- 
operation on  a coequal  basis.  But  these  concepts  are  given 
life  in  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  staff.  In  these  terms, 
striking  contrasts  between  so-called  trained  personnel  and  un- 
trained personnel  becomes  an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  level  of  cooperation. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  personnel  of  the 
case  work  agencies.  In  group  work  agencies  we  may  to  some  ex- 
tent talk  of  plant,  facilities,  and  program,  and  then  turn  to 
personnel  and  discuss  it  as  a separate  entity.  In  case  work 
agencies  personnel  is  the  all-determining  element,  other  things 
being  equal.  The  level  of  services  offered  to  the  community  is 
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almost  totally  dependent  on  the  level  ot  competence  of  the  case 
workers  on  the  agency  staff. 

The  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  districts  of  the  Jevfish  Family 
Vv'elfare  Association  present  a similar  personnel  pattern.  Full 
staff  in  each  agency  includes  a supervisor  and  six  case  workers 
In  each  there  are  one  or  two  v/orkers  who  have  been  in  the  a- 
gency  a long  time  and  have  ^'grovm  up”,  so-to-speak,  with  case 
work.  The  others  are  recent  graduates  of  a school  of  social 
work.  In  interesting  contrast  to  the  stability  of  group  work 
personnel  we  see  a very  quick  turnover  in  the  case  v/ork  staffs. 
The  median  length  of  service  in  Roxbury  was  1-|  years,  in  Dor- 
chester years.  Even  the  relatively  short  period  during 
which  this  study  was  made  sav7  three  v;orkers  leave  the  two  agen- 
cies, one  on  a leave  of  absence  and  the  other  two  permanently. 

Such  turnover  in  social  work  personnel  is  not  a new  phen- 
omenon. V/ith  the  field  undergoing  expansion  the  process  has 
been  somev/hat  accelerated.'  Also,  the  natural  factor  of  sex  is 
important  since  such  ’’acts  of  God”  as  births  and  marriages  oc- 
cur at  frequent  intervals  in  agencies  v/here  women  predominate; 
this  obviously  inf luences ■ the  length  of  stay.  In  Dorchester 
and  Roxbury  out  of  -a  total  of  fourteen  workers  (including  the 
Supervisors)  there  was  not  a single  male.  This  ib  an  element 
with  double  significance.  Quick  turnover  always  impedes  the 
building  up  of  inter-agency  staff  relationships.  The  personal 
factor  is  of  great  importance  and  a constantly  changing  pattern 
of  personnel  is  hardly  conducive  to  the  formation  of  warm  and 
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lasting  relationships.  Another  effect  of  this  absence  of  males 

is  summarized  quite  effectively  by  a comment  of  one  of  the 

group  v/orkers  in  discussing  the  problem  of  interpreting  the 

case  work  agency  to  an  adolescent  boy,  ”How  am  I going  to  get 

the  kid  to  go  up  to  see  a bunch  of  women I ^ 

The  case  oi  SaLimy  illustrates  both  of  these  points. 

Sammy  was  a 16  year  old  boy  who  was  referred  by  the  group 
work  agency  to  the  case  work  agency  for  having  set  fire 
to  one  of • the  buildings.  The  first  case  worker  assigned 
to  the  case  worked  v/ith  the  boy  for  five  months,  appar- 
ently getting  no-where.  V/hen  she  left  the  agency  the 
case  v/as  assigned  to  another  worker.  This  worker  worked 
with  the  boy  with  very  little  initial  success,  because 
the  boy  resisted  so  much.  In  commenting  on  the  case,  the 
worker  said  that  a male  worker  could  have  speeded  up  the 
case  work  process  considerably. 

Inasmuch  as  a large  portion  of  the  population  of  a group 
work  agency  consists  of  adolescent  boys  this  is  an  important 
consideration  in  the  w^hole  problem  of  group  work-case  work  co- 
operation. 

To  summarize  the  discussion  of  the  agencies  involved,  we 
see  several  problem  areas  emerging;  geographical  position  and 
location  of  need  areas;  program  of  activities  and  how  they  may 
be  geared  to  needs;  physical  facilities  and  the  limitations 
they  impose;  personnel  contrasts  in  numbers,  training  and  turn- 
over. 

These  grow  out  of  objective  conditions  that  are  at  this 
point,  little,  if  at  all,  subject  to  change.  Having  surveyed 
the  back  drop  against  which  our  problem  is  focused  we  are  now 
ready  to  turn  to  the  central  aspects  of  the  problem. 
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Chapter  III:  BASES  FOP  COOPERATION 

Methodological  Note 

Any  study  ?/hich  purports  to  investigate  v/hat  is  essential- 
ly a qualitative  problem  runs  into  difficulties  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  such  an  investigation.  A qualitative 
study  is  an  evaluative  type  of  research  that  seeks  to  gain  in- 
sight into  a problem  area.  This  includes  an  examination  of  the 
theoretical  background,  the  establishment  of  criteria,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  evidence  unearthed  in  terms  of  these  criteria 
In  many  cases  the  character  of  the  data  involved  is  such  that  , 
they  do  not  lend  themselves  in  any  way  to  quantitative  treat- 
ment. This  is  especially  true  where  there  is  an  attempt  to 
evaluate  elements  such  as  ’’confidence^’  and  ’’acceptance”. 

The  technique  of  interview  lends  itself  in  some  respects 
most  readily  to  the  determination  of  attitude,  but  even  here, 
too  large  a part  of  the  conclusion  is  derived  from  such  evi- 
dence as  ”feeling  tone”  which  is  hard  to  corroborate  through 
concrete  findings.  Therefore,  in  this  approach  to  the  problem 
of  group  work  - case  work  relationships  in  the  Boston  Jewish 
Community,  even  though  most  of  the  conclusions  were  derived 
through  the  medium  of  interview,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
’’ground”  the  data  in  written  material  found  in  case  records. 

To  put  it  in  its  simplest  terms,  an  effort  was  made  to  use  the 
objective,  written  data  as  a check  on  conclusions  derived  from 
talking  with  both  case  vrarkers  and  group  vrarkers. 

However,  even  here  there  wras  found  a difficulty  which  is 


peculiar  to  the  nature  of  all  case  records.  Record  material 
reflects  the  sensitivity  of  the  case  worker  to  certain  problems  , 
As  a matter  of  fact,  these  problems  become  real  and  are  called 
into  existence  in  the  record  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  thi 
case  worker  has  become  sensitive  to  them.  Karpf  cites  the  dif- 
ficulties he  had  when  his  researchers  attempted  to  study  cul- 
tural backgrounds  in  case  records  with  special  reference  to 
conflicts  in  the  family  due  to  cultural  conflict;  ’’and  these 
efforts  had  to  be  abandoned  because  the  records  contained  no 

information  which  would  indicate  much  awareness  on  the  part  of 

1 

case  workers  of  the  significance  of  cultural  backgrounds^’. 

Thus,  we  can  see  the  essential  limitation  of  the  case  record  in 
the  problem  of  case  w-ork-group  work  relationships:  the  very 

factor  we  are  trying  to  investigate,  namely  sensitivity  to  the 
problem,  is  the  factor  that  determines  the  adequacy  of  the 
evidence  itself. 

That  this  is  a delemma  no  one  7/ill  deny,  and  it  does  im- 
pose definite  restrictions  on  the  scope  of  research.  But  even 
omission  is  a form  of  evidence  in  case  records.  Add  to  this 
the  primary  method  used  - that  of  the  interview^  - and  we  have 
some  sort  of  satisfactory  approach  to  the  problem.  In  any 
case,  the  examination  of  any  development  which  is  in  its  em- 
bryonic stage,  such  as  is  case  v/ork-group  work  cooperation, 
would  run  into  the  same  difficulty.  A beginning  must  be  made 


1 Maurice  J.  Karpf,  Scientific  Basis,  of  Social  ^ork. 
p.  34 
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somewhere,  and  this  study  uses  all  the  methods  available:  in- 

terview, case  records,  written  documents. 

All  the  case  v7orkers  in  both  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  dis- 
tricts and  all  the  group  workers  in  both  group  v/ork  agencies 


were  seen.  In  terms  of  the  case  records  there  was  no  attempt 
at  sampling.  Each  case  worker  when  interviewed  talked  about 
specif ic cases  that  involved  elements  of  group  work — case  work 
cooperation.  Thus  the  general  outlines  of  the  cases  were  fair- 
ly familiar  to  the  investigator,  and  on  this  basis  he  selected 
those  records  which  would  seem  to  illustrate  the  important  ten- 
dencies in  the  problem.  There  were  concrete  limitations  v/hich 
narrowed  the  scope  of  free  choice:  first,  the  very  practical 

matter  as  to  whether  the  record  v/as  up  to  date;  second,  some 
workers  pointed  out  that  although  the  group  experience  of  the 
client  was  of  real  importance  in, the  development  of  the  case, 
that  due  to  summarized  recording  or  for  some  other  reason,  the 
record  showed  nothing. 

There  was  one  advantage  in  dealing  v/ith  the  cases  that 


C 


were  on  the  active  load,  namely,  that  the  case  was  fresh  in 
the  mind  of  the  worker,  and  the  investigator  after  reading  the 
record  was  able  to  turn  to  the  case  worker  with  questions  that 
had  arisen  in  his  mind. 

In. all,  twenty-two  case  records  were  gone  over,  and  it  was 


? All  the  cases  chosen  were  in  the  active  load,  since 
it  was  felt  that  the  problem  under  investigation  was 
the  present  situation. 


found  that  only  sixteen  gave  any  information  that  threw  light 
on  the  problem  under  investigation.  Of  these  sixteen,  four  in- 
volved referrals  from  group  work  to  case  work  agency;  twelve 
involved  referrals  from  case  work  to  group  work  agency. 

Table  Uo.  1 


Case  Records  Used 


Total 

Case  Vvork  to 
Group  Work 

Group  Work  to 
Case  Work 

Rox 

8 

5 

1 

Dor 

10 

7 

3 

Total 

18 

If 

4 

Extent  of  Mu tual  Referrals 

The  average  case  load  of  the  workers  at  both  agencies  |j 

L 

tends  to  be  about  the  same,  and  ranges  from  40  to  80.  This  !,! 

, f- 

means  that  each  district  carries  a load  of  approximately  300 

! 

families.  The  investigator  was  naturally  curious  to  discover  j! 

! I 

in  what  percentage  of  the  total  case  load  there  v;as  co-opera-  ' 

i 

I 

tion  between  the  two  agencies.  Therefore,  he  put  to  each  work- 
er the  question  of  how  many  referrals  she  had  made  to  the  group 


v/ork  agency  and  hov/  many  she  had  received.  But  the  .problem  v/as 

by  no  means  as  simple  as  that. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  determine  when  a referral  had  been 

3 

made  by  a group  work  agency  to  a case  work  agency.  But  the 


3 Although  even  here  there  was  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  the  group  worker  was  referring  some  one  whom  he 
knev7  personally,  or  in  his  professional  capacity  as  a 
member  of  a staff  of  another  social  agency. 


problem  of  the  reverse  direction  hinged  on  the  definition  of 
the  word  ^referral’’.  r.Tiat  constitutes  a referral?  Does  the 
sending  of  a letter  mean  a referral  has  been  made,  even  if  the 
client  never  gets  to  the  group  work  agency?  One  worker  said 
she  did  not  believe  in  an  actual  referral  procedure  to  a group 
v/ork  agency.  She  merely  suggested  to  her  client  that  there  wer« 
such  facilities  and  he  could  take  advantage  of  them  as  a regu- 
lar member  of  the  community,  rather  than  as  a client  of  a case 
work  agency. 

Obviously,  in  the  300  families  served  by  each  district 
agency  there  are  a great  many  young  people  who  attend  the  local 
group  work  agency.  In  some  instances  the  case  worker  has  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  agency  to  some  member  of  the  family.  In 
others,  after  the  case  has  been  open  for  some  time  the  worker 
discovers  that  some  of  the  children  attend  the  group  work  a- 
gency,  yet  this  in  no  way  affects  her  conduct  of  the  case.  A.re 
these  to  be  defined  as  examples  of  co-operation? 

There  was  an  attempt  to  narrow  do;wi  the  definition  by  add- 
ing the  phrases  ’'referral  as  part  of  the  case  work  plan”  and 
”an  integral  part  of  treatment”,  but  these  were  found  to  be  so 
limiting  as  to  be  useless.  The  final  result  was  that  each  ’work- 
er told  of  her  cases  in  terms  of  her  ovm  conception  of  referral. 
In  this  sense  the  whole  problem  of  what  constitutes  a referral 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  extent  of  co-operation  between 
the  two  agencies  and  is  more  properly  taken  up  later  when  the 
ramifications  of  this  problem  are  discussed. 


Nonetheless,  some  figures  were  obtained  and  as  long  as 
they  are  viewed  in  terms  of  the  background  just  described,  they 
have  some  value  as  indicating  at  least  the  quantitative  aspect 
of  co-operation. 

Table  No.  2 

Number  of  Co-operative  Cases» 
in  Current  Case  Load 


Case 

Load 

Co-operative 

Cases 

Co-op.  Cases 
Case  Work 
to  Group  Work 

Co-op.  Cases 
Group  Work 
to  Case  Work 

Dorchester 

300 

29 

20 

9 

Roxbury 

300 

21 

18 

3 

Total 

600 

50 

38 

12 

*These  are  approximate  figures  and  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  developments  since  the  inception  of  the  co-operative 
plan  in  Dorchester.  This  will  be  discussed  below. 

Also,  one  must  realize  that  the  distinctions  between  treat  • 
ment  cases  and  incidental  service  cases  has  not  been  gone  into. 
These  figures  are  merely  for  purposes  of  a general  impression 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  problem. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  not  a single  case 
worker  who  did  not  believe  that  more  could  be  referred  both 
from  group  work  to  case  work  agency  and  vice  versa.  Nor  was 
there  a single  group  worker  who  did  not  believe  the  Same.  A 
canvass  of  some  of  the  reasons  offered  for  the  failure  to  come 
up  to  optimum  expectation  will  not  only  reveal  some  interesting 
angles  of  the  problem  of  co-operation  but  will  also  serve  to 
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bring  into  focus  the  main  area  to  be  examined. 

Some  hindrances  to  referral  from  case  work  to  group  work 
agency  are  already  known  to  us:  physical  reasons  such  as  the 

isolated  location  of  Hecht  House,  or  that  the  client  lived  too 
far  avv'ay.  One  case  v^orker  cited  the  reason  that  the  hours  of 
the  agency  were  too  late  for  youngsters.  In  referring  adults 
the  presence  of  many  small  children  at  home  often  interfered. 

In  a few  instances  case  workers  pointed  out  that  the  case  was 
being  handled  only  as  an  incidental  service,  or  that  even  where 
it  was  a treatment  case,  the  worker  did  not  get  to  knov^  the 
children  in  the  family  so  that  she  could  not  make  a referral. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  factor  disclosed  v/as  that 
the  case  workers  themselves  did  not  feel  too  secure  in  their 
knowledge  about  group  work.  Many  pointed  to  a lack  of  sensi- 
tivity on  their  part  to  the  group  work  needs  of  their  clients, 
and  how’'  they  found  it  difficult  to  judge  the  proper  time  for 
referral  to  the  group  work  agency.  One  worker  pointed  out  in 
discussing  the  reason  that  there  were  not  more  referrals,  that 
the  community  did  not  know  what  the  group  work  agency  offers, 
but  there  appears  to  be  some  evidence  that  this  also  involves 
the  case  worker’s  own  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  resources  and 
facilities  - especially,  vjhen  we  find  that  some  workers  have 
not  visited  the  group  work  agency  for  years.  As  one  group 
v/orker  put  it,  ’’The  size  of  our  Arts  and  Crafts  shop  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  referral;  if  the  v/orker  knew  the  limitations 
inherent  in  a simple  thing  like  room  space,  referrals  would 
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tend  to  be  more  meaningful.^’ 

As  a further  obstacle  to  referrals  to  the  group  vrork  a- 
gency,  especially  in  Roxbury,  case  workers  pointed  to  the  com- 
plete inadequancy  of  the  size  of  group  work  staff.  ^\^at  was 
the  sense”,  one  worker  argued,  ”in  sending  a boy,  if  it  was 
completely  impossible  in  view  of  the  group  worker’s  load  for 
him  to  give  the  boy  any  individualized  attention?” 

Mutual  Understanding 

The  group  workers  in  commenting  on  the  reason  for  the 
scarcity  of  referrals  from  their  side  pointed  to  the  primary 
factor  of  sensitivity:  There  were  not  enough  people  in  the 

group  work  agency  who  were  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  case 
work  needs  of  members  of  groups  to  make  referrals.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  set-up  of  the  agency  where  the  primary  con- 
tact wdth  the  child  is  very  often  through  volunteer  leadership. 
But  the  professional  workers  were  humble  themselves,  and  point- 
ed to  their  ov/n  difficulties  in  making  referrals.  They  them- 
selves were  not  too  sure  of  the  function ‘of  the  case  work  a- 
gency,  and  the  task  of  interpreting  it  to  a group  member  was 
described  by  them  as  ’’formidable”. 

Case  workers  pointed  to  understanding  of  function  as  the 
primary  problem.  In  Dorchester  there  was  almost  a unanimity  of 
opinion  among  the  case  v/ork  staff  that  the  group  workers  did 
not  fully  understand  and  accept  the  function  of  case  work.  In 
Boxbury,  this  was  less  so,  and  the  workers  were  un?/illing  to 
pass  any  judgment  because  their  contact  with  the  Y was  so 
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limited.  This  failure  to  understand  function  v^orked  in  two 
ways.  It  inhibited  referrals  from  the  case  work  and  because 
the  case  worker  feared  that  the  needs  of  the  client  might  not 
be  understood  and  met.  It  inhibited  referrals  from  the  group 
work  end  because  the  group  worker  was  unable  to  make  a proper 
referral  to  an  agency  v/hose  function  was  not  clearly  understood 
or  accepted. 

In  our  earlier  discussion  of  criteria  of  effective  cooper- 
ation v/e  sawf  that  the  matter  of  mutual  understanding  of  func- 
tion was  essential  to  cooperative  service.  Here  w^e  see  that 
the  workers  in  both  agencies  have  verbalized  dissatisfaction 
with  each  other’s  understanding  of  their  function.  That  there 
is  a good  ’’traditional”  element  here  is  not  difficult  to  see. 
Case  workers  and  group  workers  have  been  traditionally  at  odds, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  it  in  this  situation. 
Gertrude  Wilson  in  examining  this  problem  of  unfavorable  reac- 
tions of  group  workers  to  case  v/orkers  and  vice  versa  pointed 
to  these  elements  as  barriers  to  mutual  understanding:  (l)  Re- 
sistance to  jargon  or  vocabulary  (?)  Differences  in  conceptual 

knowledge  and  failure  to  understand  the  processes  of  work  (3) 

4 

Prejudice  (4)  Differences  in  philosophy.  All  these  appear  to 
be  present  in  the  Boston  situation. 

The  importance  of  this  problem  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Mutual  confidence  is  a prerequisite  to  effective  cooperative 


4 Gertrude  V/ilson,  ’’Interplay,  etc.”,  op.  cit . . p.  153 


functioning.  In  the  Boston  situation  in  addition  to  tradition- 
ally difficult  attitudes  between  group  workers  and  case  workers 
we  have  specifically  local  problems.  Case  workers  when  asked 
their  criticism  of  the  local  group  v;ork  agency  almost  invaria- 
bly directed  their  remarks  at  the  personnel,  rather  than  at  the 
plant  or  program.  The  word  ’’untrained”  was  frequently  applied 
to  the  group  workers,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  extent  of 
trained  personnel  was  one  of  the  striking  objective  differences 
between  the  tvra  agencies.  Other  criticisms:  group  workers  feel 

threatened  by  case  workers j group  workers  have  low  personnel 
standards;  they  have  no  understanding  of  human  behavior;  they 
resist  making  referrals  even  where  needed;  they  do  not  know  the 
individuals  in  their  groups;  they  are  not  sure  of  their  ovm 
function  and  try  to  do  everything;  they  are  unprofessional  and 
are  over-protective  of  their  members;  they  do  not  understand 
the  function  of  case  work  and  are  not  sensitive  to  problems 
which  need  case  work  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  group  v/orkers  had  their  share  of  cri- 
ticism to  level  at  case  workers:  they  use  v/ords  that  no  one 

can  understand;  they  are  ’’exclusive”  in  their  relationship  with 
the  client  and  resent  anyone  else  involved  in  the  situation; 
they  have  no  idea  what  group  life  means  and  the  problems  it  in- 
volves; they  view  group  work  purely  as  recreation  and  slide 
over  its  therapeutic  potentialities;  they  use  the  group  work 
agency  as  a dumping  ground;  they  do  not  knov/  the  facilities  of- 
fered at  the  group  work  agency. 
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It  seeiiis  quite  clear  that  a large  part  of  these  complaints 
have  no  ground  in  reality  and  stem  from  mutual  misunderstanding 
But  regardless  of  the  reality  situation,  these  attitudes  pre- 
vail, and  if  mutual  confidence  between  the  agencies  is  to  be 
created,  steps  must  be  taken  towards  the  elimination  of  those 
elements  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  misunderstanding. 
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Chapter  IV:  THE  PROBLEM  OF  FUNCTION 

referrals  from  Case  V'ork  to  Group  Work  Agency 
The  problem  that  is  more  difficult  to  get  at  than  the  ver- 
balized attitude  of  one  set  of  workers  to  another  is  that  of 
mutual  understanding  of  function.  The  core  of  effective  cooper- 
ation hinges  on  just  that,  since  the  use  which  Agency  A would 
like  to  make  of  Agency  B indicates  what  conception  Agency  A has 
of  the  function  of  Agency  B.  Therefore,  we  must  turn  to  the 
objective  evidence  at  hand  to  see  what  it  offers  in  the  way  of 
further  insight  into  this  area. 

Another  way  of  formulating  our  problem  is  in  terms  of  the 
concept  of  need,  VTriat  the  case  v/ork  agency  feels  to  be  the 
needs  that  the  group  work  agency  can  meet,  is  a reflection  of 
its  conception  of  the  function  of  the  group  work  agency.  We 
can  turn  now'  to  a discussion  of  the  actual  use  w'hich  the  case 
work  agency  has  made  of  the  group  work  agency. 

In  discussing  the  group  needs  of  their  clients  case  work- 
ers ran  the  full  gamut  of  v/hat  group  work  has  to  offer,  A list 
of  the  values  they  feel  their  clients  have  received  from  their 
group  experience  reads  like  a modern  advertising  testimonial: 
widen  area  of  experience,  make  new  contacts,  develop  skills, 
draw  out  shyness,  escape  from  poor  home  situation,  find  direc- 
tion for  talent,  acquire  new  friends,  positive  outlet  for  en- 
ergies, supervised  recreation,  release  pressure  at  home,  escape 
from  bad  neighborhood,  etc. 

In  the  Cleveland  experiment  reasons  for  referral  from  case 


v/ork  to  group  work  agency  were  classified  into  five  categories: 
(1)  Controlled  group  experience  (r)  Escape  from  and  compensa- 
tion for  bad  home  situation  (.?)  Escape  from  and  compensation  foi 
bad  neighborhood  (4)  Opportunity  for  v/orking  through  problems 

of  personality  integration  in  a controlled  environment  (5)  De- 

1 

velopment  of  skills  for  vocational  or  avocational  purposes. 

Application  of  this  analysis  to  the  case  records  read  in- 
dicated that  the  sarnie  situation  could  involve  referral  for  one 
or  a comibination  of  reasons.  The  predominant  reason  for  re- 
ferral v;as  ^escape  from  bad  homie  situation”. 

Table  No.  ? 

Reasons  for  Referral 

from  Case  Work  to  Grou]^  Fork  Agency  (IT  cases) 


Category 

1 I 

£ ■ 

3 

4 

5 

Number  of  Cases 

3 1 

6 

1 

< 

3 

The  reason  for  so  few  referrals  under  the  third  category 
is  that  the  Jewish  group  on  the  whole  does  not  live  in  the  so- 
called  delinquency  areas  of  the  city.  Of  the  cases  read,  two 
involved  truancy  and  two  delinquency,  and  only  one  of  these 
arose  out  of  neighborhood  associations  that  the  boy  had  made. 

From  the  evidence  thus  far  presented  it  would  seem  that  th( 
case  v/orkers’  conception  of  the  function  of  the  group  work  a- 
gency  is  an  extremely  broad  one.  Tet  when  we  turn  to  an  eval- 
uation of  relationships  between  the  tv/o  agencies  in  terms  of 

1 ’’Group  & Case  Work  Relationships”,  Proceedint:s  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Welfare.  1957 
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the  intensity  of  cooperation  we  discover  that,  by  and  large, 
cooperation  is  in  terms  of  the  use  of  the  group  work  agency 
purely  as  a recreational  resource.  Yet,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  if  the  case  workers  conceive  of  group  work  in  such  im- 
portant terms,  is  this  not  an  indication  that  cooperative  re- 
lationships should  be  on  the  highest  level,  namely,  cooperation 
in  the  treatment  process?  Potentially,  yes.  But  in  actuality 
the  case  worker,  even  when  she  expects  the  group  work  agency  to 
function  therapeutically,  makes  very  little  effort  to  plan  co- 
operatively with  the  group  worker.  The  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able that  the  case  worker  does  not  regard  the  group  work  agency 
as  a cooperating  agency,  but  as  a resource  to  which  referrals 
are  to  be  made.  Let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  record  material. 

Sara  was  a PI  year  old  girl,  the  oldest  of  five  chil- 
dren. The  family  was  on  a marginal  income,  and  the 
mother  was  having  a hard  time  making  both  ends  meet. 

She  was  cracking  under  the  strain  and  was  showing  neu- 
rotic tendencies.  Sara  had  good  intelligence  but  was 
crippled  permanently,  but  Biother  refused  to  consider 
institutionalization.  Sara  was  shy,  withdrawn,  and 
self-conscious,  but  very  anxious  to  meet  people.  She 
was  most  anxious  to  go  to  the  group  work  agency,  and  it 
required  little  more  than  a suggestion  on  the  part  of 
the  case  vi^orker  to  get  her  to  go.  The  referral  was  made 
by  telephone.  There  was  no  pre-referral  consultation 
with  the  group  v/ork  agency,  no  delineation  of  areas  of 
responsibility  between  the  two,  no  summary  sent  to  the 
group  work  agency.  Over  the  ^ phone  the  general  problem 
was  discussed. 

Sara  v/as  put  into  the  Supper  Club  by  the  group 
worker  and  apparently  miade  an  excellent  adjustment.  She 
lost  her  shyness  and  self-consciousness  and  acquired 
some  new  friends. 

There  was  no  record  of  any  consultation  or  follow-up 
subsequent  to  the  original  referral. 

We  seem  to  be  in  a dilemma  here.  It  seemis  clear  that  the 
case  worker  in  making  the  referral  conceived  of  the  group  work 
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agency’s  function  in  therapeutic  terms.  She  thought  the  group 
experience  would  help  mitigate  some  of  Sara’s  personality 
problems  and  leave  her  at  a higher  level  of  integration.  This 
is  a real  social  v/ork  job,  and  one  of  which  any  social  agency 
would  be  proud  whether  done  through  case  work  or  group  work, 
fet,  in  terms  of  cooperative  relationships  the  case  worker  did 
not  treat  the  group  work  agency  as  a partner  in  the  treatment 
process:  no  conference,  no  summary,  no  follov7-up. 

George  v^ras  a fifteen  year  old  boy  with  a younger 
sister.  His  mother  v;as  bedridden  with  a heart  ailment 
and  his  father  was  on  V/PA.  George  was  very  much  attached 
to  his  mother.  He  w”as  undernourished  and  there  was  a 
distinct  tendency  to  epilepsy.  He  had  a definite  need 
to  get  out  of  the  home  and  develop  friendships.  The  case 
worker  started  to  interpret  group  experience  to  George 
very  early,  and  through  camp  experience  it  was  possible 
to  get  him  to- the  group  work  agency.  (it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  membership  card  at  the  group  work  agency 
that  the  case  vrarker  gave  to  George  was  never  used,  and 
it  was  not  until  one  year  later  that  he  appeared  at  the 
Hecht  House.) 

He  was  attending  the  Hecht  House  twice  a week  when 
his  mother  died.  George  was  very  niuch  upset,  and  when 
his  father  remarried,  his  problems  were  complicated,  and 
he  started  to  get  into  trouble  with  his  step-mother.  He 
later  withdrew  from  his  group  activities. 

George  had  been  doing  very  well.  His  group  experience  was 
an  excellent  outlet;  he  was  making  new  friends.  The  case  worke;* 
said  that  George  was  not  sufficiently  released  to  function  ef- 
fectively in  a group  situation.  Yet  we  must  realize  that  the 
reverse  process  can  take  place.  The  group  experience  if  care- 
fully planned  and  supervised  might  give  just  the  release  that 
the  boy  needed — and  this  might  have  speeded  up  the  case  work 
process . 

A word  of  y/arning  seems  necessary  at  this  point.  The  in- 
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vestigator  is  not  competent  to  evaluate  a case  vrarker’s  treat- 
ment of  any  case,  or  to  find  out  v/hether  there  v^as  a group  need 
which  v/as  not  met.  This  study  makes  no  attempt  to  do  that. 

V/hat  it  is  trying  to  do  is  investigate  the  level  of  the  social 
work  activity  carried  on  and  measure  it  against  acceptable 
criteria. 

In  the  instance  of  George  the  case  worker  said  she  tried 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  group  v/orker  but  he  v;as  somehow  inac- 
cessible. In  any  case,  if  both  agencies  had  been  tied  in  a 
cooperative  relationship  on  a higher  level,  consultation  might 
have  revealed  that  a joint  plan  could  have  been  worked  out  with 
each  agency  functioning  in  its  own  area  of  competance  to  reach 
a common  objective. 

Nor  is  consultation  merely  a crisis  phenomenon.  Gertrude 
Vfilson  points  out  that  the  period  just  after  referral  is  a time 
of  importance.  Until  the  client  has  been  ^’accepted^’  in  some 
group — and  this  does  not  mean  ’’placed”;  it  implies  that  an  imi- 
portant  phase  of  the  group  work  process  has  been  successfully 
passed  through — until  this  has  taken  place,  there  should  be 

2 

frequent  consultation  between  case  worker  and  group  worker. 

A letter  of  referral  serves  as  evidence  of  what  one  agency 
conceives  to  be  the  function  of  another.  The  referring  agency 
gives  what  it  considers  to  be  sufficient  information. for  the 
other  agency  to  perform  its  function  properly.  Thus  an  examin- 

£ Gertrude  Wilson,  Cooperative  Service  in  Case  Work 

and  Group  Work  ('unpublished)  . 
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ation  of  some  of  the  letters  of  referral  from  the  case  work  to 
the  group  work  agency  "/ill  throw  some  light  on  the  problem  of 
function  as  well  as  give  some  indication  of  the  level  of  devel- 
opment of  relationships  between  the  tv;o  agencies. 

3y  and  large,  letters  of  referral  to  the  group  -work  agency 
are  not  very  frequent,  and  even  when  the  contact  has  been  made 
by  telephone,  there  is  no  consistent  policy  of  follomng  up 
with  a written  summary  of  some  sort.  Of  the  case  records  read, 
out  of  twelve  referrals  to  group  work  agency  only  in  five  cases 
was  there  a letter  of  referral  or  of  summary  sent  to  the  group 
wprk  agency.  The  letter  which  follows  is  typical  of  most  re- 
ferral letters. 


Dear  Mr. 

Confirming  our  telephone  conversation,  we  are  writ- 
ing you  concerning  Marion  and  Judy,  ages  19  and  16  re- 
spectively. They  are  both  interested  in  recreational  ac- 
tivities v;hich  your  agency  might  offer  them. 

Both  girls  are  children  of  Mrs.  X’s  first  marriage. 
There  are  two  younger  children  of  the  second  marriage, 
ages  3 and  1 years.  Judy  is  in  her  third  year  at  high 
school,  and  Marion  attends  clerical  school  evenings. 

She  is  planning  to  apply  for  NYA  v/ork  in  the  near  future. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  domestic  friction  in 
the  household,  and  we  feel  it  would  be  very  beneficial 
for  both  girls . to  have  recreational  opportunities  outside 
of  the  home. 

Kindly  remit  fees. 

This  is  a straightforward  and  effective  letter  of  referral 
in  terms  of  use  of  the  group  work  agency  as  a recreational  re- 
source, and  this  is  exactly  what  the  case  worker  saw  as  the 
group  work  agency’s  function  in  this  case.  Yet  where  the  re- 
ferral appears  to  be  for  more  than  just  recreational  reasons 
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there  is  little  reflection  of  this  in  the  letter  of  referral. 

The  case  of  Jerry  illustrates  this.  He  was  a 14  year  old 
boy,  one  of  five  children,  with  an  over-zealous  mother  who  was 
making  the  boy’s  life  miserable  in  her  constant  probings  and 
interferences.  The  boy  was  truanting  from  school,  staying  out 
late,  and  even  bunking  out.  The  referral  letter  to  the  group 
work  agency; 

V/e  should  appreciate  your  extending  membership  pri- 
vileges to  Jerry. 

Jerry  has  shown  a tendency  to  remain  away  from  home 
for  extended  periods  y/ithout  any  adequate  explanation  for 
his  absences.  His  family  have  been  quite  concerned  and 
would  doubtless  be  somev^hat  reassured  if  they  knew  he 
was  spending  his  leisure  time  at  the  neighborhood  house. 

We  believe  that  Jerry  is  especially  interested  in 
the  Boy  Scouts.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  how  he 
gets  along  in  whatever  activity  he  selects. 

Apparently,  the  case  v/orker  is  referring  the  boy  not  only 
to  insure  supervision  of  his  leisure  time.  Developments  in  the 
case  showed  that  the  worker  y/as  beginning  to  focus  her  attentior 
on  the  boy’s  relationship  to  his  mother  as  the  problem  area. 
Supervision  of  his  leisure  time  y/as  only  part  of  it.  What  was 
also  wanted  was  some  more  data  on  the  boy — observation  of  his 
behavior  in  the  group  situation,  yrhich  would  have  diagnostic 
significance,  at  least,  if  not  some  therapeutic  effect.  Yet 
if  this  was  the  objective  there  was  not  enough  material  in  the 
summary  to  properly  focus  the  attention  of  the  group  worker. 
There  was  no  hint  as  to  the  dynamics  of  the  problem  situation, 
but  merely  an  enumeration  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  group  work 
agency  was  to  function  at  all  in  a diagnostic  y-^ay  it  needed  mucT 
more  than  was  given. 
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Yet  in  referrals  to  a group  work  agency  case  v/orkers  are 
loath  to  give  more  information  than  they  feel  is  necessary  for 
doing  the  group  work  Job.  Therefore,  the  limited  data  given 
serve  as  evidence  of  their  conception  of  the  limited  function 
of  the  group  work  agency. 

An  interesting  contrast  in  terms  of  referral  letters  and 
summaries  is  found  when  we  turn  to  referrals  to  the  Jewish  Big 
Brother  Association.  In  one  case,  the  contrast  was  most  strik- 
ing, since  the  boy  had  been  referred  to  the  group  vrork  agency 
and  the  Big  Brother  at  about  the  same  time.  Big  Brother  re- 
ceives a detailed  summary  of  contacts  and  a chronological  his- 
tory of  the  case  work  developments. 

Case  workers  describe  the  difference  in  this  way.  The 
Big  Brother  is  a phase  of  the  case  work  process.  It  is  an  in- 
dividual to  individual  relationship;  he  visits  the  home,  accom- 
panies the  boy,  etc.,  and  all  this  information  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Big  Brother  Association  so  that  a proper  selection 
of  a big  brother  may  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  in  the  case. 

The  same  type  of  letter  would  not  be  sent  to  a group  work  agency 
they  go  on  to  say,  for  fear  of  it  falling  into  hands  of  people 
who  are  not  professionally  adequate  to  assimilate  the  informa- 
tion. The  group  work  agency  does  not  need  all  the  extra  infor- 
mation to  properly  carry  out  its  function.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
too  much  of  the  details  may  result  in  the  boy  being  regarded  in 
a ’’pathalogical  manner’’. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a 
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greater  tendency  to  use  Big  Brother  A.ssociation  in  the  Foxbury 
District  than  in  Dorchester,  where  the  relationship  with  the 
group  work  agency  is  more  developed. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  case  workers^  concep- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  group  work  agency,  V^e  have  seen 
that  their  records  shov^  a lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  problem — 
to  such  an  extent  that  conclusions  from  the  records  must  be  de- 
rived from  omissions  rather  than  inclusions.  ”'e  have  seen  that 
they  tend  to  viev/  the  group  v/ork  agency  largely  as  a recreation  - 
al outlet,  and  that  this  has  influenced  the  level  of  coopera- 
tion on  which  the  agencies  work  together.  There  was  evident 
some  tendency  to  use  the  group  work  agency  diagnostically  and 
even  therapeutically,  but  there  was  little  joint  effort  either 
in  terms  of  planning  or  treatment.  In  the  case  records  read 
there  was  practically  no  recording  of  interviews  with  group 
workers.  The  follovvdng  excerpt  is  one  of  the  rare  bits  of  such 
recording  and  shoves  real  cooperative  planning. 

V/orker  had  conference  with  Mr,  X (of  the  group  work 
agency)  who  was  very  much  interested  in  Izzy.  It  v»ras 
felt  that  Izzy  would  be  able  to  work  off  a good  deal  of 
his  energy  in  the  gym.  Mr,  X also  had  in  mind  a club 
group  of  boys  of  Izzy’s  age,  reputed  to  be  ^’tough^%  whose 
natural  leader  vras  one  of  the  "toughest”  boys  in  the  "Z" 
in  the  beginning,  but  is  now  one  of  the  best  members. 
Concerning  Izzy^s  interest  in  printing,  the  Y recently 
acquired  a printing  machine  and  Izzy  might  like  to  set  up 
the  heads  for  the  Y nev/spaper. 

We  must  not  assume,  however,  that  every  case  v/hich  is  re- 
ferred to  the  group  work  agency  should  be  carried  on  an  inten- 


sive level. 


In  the  bulk  of  the  cases  the  need  is  for  no  more 
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than  a recreational  outlet.  Even  in  agencies  y:here  there  is  a 
well  established  systec:  of  cooperative  service  the  bulk  of  re- 
ferrals to  the  group  work  agency  are  on  the  lowest  level  of 
cooperation.  In  Pittsburgh,  a survey  of  the  referrals  from  the 
Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau  to  the  ILIHA  revealed  that  70%  of 

them  were  on  this  level  and  only  30^  involved  problems  of  ob- 

3 

servation  for  diagnostic  purposes,  or  actual  treatment. 

Of  the  case  records  read  in  Dorchester  and  Poxbury  which 
involved  referrals  to  the  group  work  agency  only  one  or  two 
could  be  described  as  being  carried  on  the  highest  level  of 
cooperation,  with  initial  planning,  follow-up  conferences  and 
an  effective  division  of  labor  between  the  two  agencies,  each 
functioning  within  its  area  of  competence.  About  the  same 
number  fall  into  the  second  category,  and  the  remainder  fall 
into  the  lowest  category. 

In  all  instances  the  leadership  role  was  taken  by  the  case 
worK  agency.  This  was  true  even  where  cooperation  v^as  on  the 
highest  level,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  so. 

The  case  work  agency  has  this  leadership  position  not  so  much 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  concerned  with  therapy — very 
often  the  group  work  agency  is,  too.  It  is  because  its  focus 
is  on  the  individual  family,  and  it  perceives  the  problem  sit- 
uations as  they  emerge  much  better  than  the  group  work  agency. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  logical  that  the  case  work  agency  as- 
sume the  main  responsibility  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  case. 

3 Ivliriam  R.  Ephraim,  op.  cit . 
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The  actual  referral  process  from  the  case  work  agency  to 

4 

the  group  work  agency  is  not  a difficult  problem.  Very  often 
the  client  himself  made  the  first  move  and  asked  for  assistance 
in  getting  connected  with  the  group  work  agency.  In  others,  it 
required  merely  a brief  interpretation  by  the  case  worker.  In 
only  a few  instances  did  it  become  a real  case  work  job  to  pre- 
pare the  client  for  a group  experience.  The  case  of  Judah  il- 
lustrates this  process. 

The  family  had  been  knovrn  to  the  case  work  agency 
since  1222,  In  1939  Judah,  the  only  child — a boy  of  14, 
appears  in  the  record.  The  father  was  deaf  and  in  a 
state  of  depression,  and  the  family  relationships  were 
very  tense.  There  had  been  frequent  changes  in  resi- 
dence and  it  was  felt  that  the  boy  needed  some  sort  of 
stability,  especially  since  he  was  getting  very  dis- 
turbed over  his  father’s  illness.  The  following  entries 
in  the  record  indicate  the  outlines  of  the  story: 

5/f3/39  It  was  felt  that  if  some  recreational 
contact  could  be  established  during  the  winter  time  per- 
haps he  (Judah)  v;ould  have  something  more  stable  to  which 
to  cling. 

9/f'l/39  We  asked  whether  Judah  had  ever  been  in- 
terested in  any  of  the  activities  at  the  Hecht  House  and 
she  (mother)  said  that  as  a rule  they  lived  too  far  way 
for  him  to  go. 

l/£4/40  Worker  described,  as  an  example,  some  of 
the  activities  in  Hecht  House  where  there  were  many  groups, 
one  of  which  might  be  suitable  for  Judah  and  m^hich  if 
he  joined  would  mean  that  even  if  the  family  did  move 
he  would  still  have  some  of  the  same  friends. 

1/29/40  Worker  at  Hecht  House  to  speak  with  the 
group  worker  concerning  Judah.  Group  worker  felt  that 
Hecht  House  could  offer  Judah  a great  deal  and  he  said 
he  would  be  glad  to  speak  to  him  about  the  clubs  when- 
ever he  came  up. 


4 In  contra-distinction  to  the  reverse  process  of  refferra 


The  actual  method  of  referral  tended  to  be  by  telephone, 
with  a letter  sent  later  in  a little  less  than  half  the  cases. 
In  a few  cases  the  case  worker  visited  the  group  work  agency  to 
talk  over  the  problem  of  referral  with  the  group  worker.  Refer 
ral  by  telephone  has  become  an  integral  part  of  modern  case 
work, 'but  the  matter  of  written  records  is  so  important  that  a 
follow-up  letter  confirming  the  telephone  conversation  is  re- 
garded as  essential.  One  case  worker  stated  her  objection  this 
way:  don^t  think  a written  summary  would  have  improved  the 

quality  of  the  service  my  client  received.” 

The  problem  of  follow-up  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  level  of  cooperation.  It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  inten- 
sive follov/-up  if  the  sole  objective  of  the  referral  were  mere- 
ly to  meet  a leisure  time  need  of  a child.  Ydiere  the  case 
worker  is  looking  for  information  on  the  child’s  adjustment  for 
diagnostic  purposes,  more  intensive  follow-up  would  be  expected 
Naturally,  cooperative  treatment  would  require  most  intensive 
follow-up. 

Yet  even  in  these  terms  the  records  show  surprisingly  lit- 
tle done  in  the  v/ay  of  follow-up.  In  more  than  one  half  the 
cases  read,  there  is  no  record  at  all  of  any  contact  with  the 
group  work  agency  subsequent  to  referral — v/hether  by  ’phone, 
letter,  conference  or  visit.  This  is  not  ascribable  solely  to 
the  case  worker,  since  the  group  workers  themselves  point  out 
that  they  fail  to  send  reports  on  the  progress  of  youngsters 
referred.  Nevertheless,  v/here  the  referral  is  from  the  case 
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vifork  agency  the  responsibility  devolves  upon  the  case  worker  to 
initiate  inter-agency  contact. 

^^ere  follow-ups  were  made,  a perusal  of  the  records  read 
indicates  that  most  of  them  (five  out  of  six  contacts)  were  by 
telephone.  V’.hiere  agency  relationships  are  firmly  established 
and  where  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  area  in 
which  each  agency  is  to  function,  the  telephone  is  a fairly  good 
instrument  of  follow-up.  But  where  there  is  a necessity  for 
mutual  interpretation  of  function  and  for  establishing  a rela- 
tionship of  confidence,  a face-to-face  conference  would  seem  to 
hold  the  possibility  of  better  results. 

Referrals  from  Group  Work  to  Case  Work  /igency 

5 

Bertha  Reynolds  has  made  a statement  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing. She  pointed  out  that  in  deciding  whether  a problem  is  to 
be  treated  by  a case  work  agency  or  a group  work  agency,  the 
crucial  question  the  social  worker  must  face  is  whether  to  trea^ 
the  individual  in  or  out  of  his  family  group.  The  group  w^ork 
agency  treats  the  individual  outside  of  his  family,  in  a group 
situation;  the  case  work  agency  treats  the  individual  within 
the  context  of  the  family  relationships.  Every  human  being  is 
driven  by  tv/in  impulses:  one  wiiich  demands  that  he  be  consider- 

ed like  everyone  else  as  a member  of  a group;  and  one  which  de- 
mands that  his  uniqueness  as  an  individual  personality  be  recog- 
nized. This  is  the  dynamics  behind  every  situation  which  in- 

5 In  a seminar  on  case  work — group  work  relationships, 
Boston  University  A.pril,  1941. 
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volves  the  problem  as  to  which  gency  can  function  better  in 
meeting  the  emerging  needs.  And  the  decision  as  to  division  of 
responsibility  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  these  needs. 

In  both  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  the  case  workers  were  al- 
most unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  group  work  agency  coul 
serve  as  a very  important  referring  source  for  the  case  work 
agency.  A large  section  of  the  Jewish  community  passes  through 
the  doors  of  the  group  work  agencies  and  engages  in  activities 
geared  to  meet  definite  needs"'.  Here  is  a free  and  untrammeled 
social  situation  which  should  show  up  maladjustments  and  areas 
of  below-normal  functioning  which  can  be  picked  up  and  referred 
to  the  case  work  agency.  This  is  also  viewed  as  integrated  witf 
recent  developments  in  the  family  case  work  field.  The  rapid  e^j 
pansion  of  the  public  program  to  meet  relief  needs  has  released 
the  family  agency  for  a more  selective  function  of  ’’service”  — 
whether  it  be  marriage  counseling,  parent-child  relationships  oi 
discrimination  in  intake  for  relief.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
group  work  agency  with  its  contact  with  the  lov/er  middle  and 
middle  class  population  would  be  an  excellent  medium  for  inter- 
pretation of  this  service  function  to  non-relief  classes. 

With  this  as  a background  we  can  turn  to  an  examination  of 
the  obverse  side  of  co-operative  relationships.  The  main  point 
of  focus  is  again  the  concept  of  function,  and  this  time  we  are 
dealing  with  the  group  v/orker’s  conception  of  the  case  work 
function,  since  effective  referrals  depend  on  the  group  worker’^ 
understanding  of  the  function  of  case  work  and  ability  to  inter- 
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pret  it. 

There  is  little  need  to  linger  over  the  problem  of  small 
numbers  in  referrals  from  the  group  work  agency  to  the  case  worb 
agency.  A neighborhood  house  is  an  open  agency;  membership  in 
it  is  widespread  and  is  an  accepted  phase  of  community  life. 

The  case  work  agency  deals  with  a tiny  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion and  connection  with  the  agency  is  regarded  by  many  in  the 
community  as  a sign  of  inadequacy.  Is  there  any  wonder  that 
the  group  workers  find  it  difficult  to  make  a referral? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  group  work  agency  itself,  the 
existence  of  a case  work  agency  means  that  there  is  a resource 
to  which  may  be  referred  problems  that  appear  to  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  group  vjork  process.  This  means  that  case  work  is 
indicated  where  the  dynamics  of  the  situation  appear  to  be  such 
that  it  must  be  treated  in  the  context  of  family  relationships 
and  on  an  intensely  individualized  basis. 

This  we  see  that  referrals  to  the  case  work  agency  arise 
in  two  ways:  (1)  when  the  person  fails  to  adjust  in  the  group 

situation  and  his  problem  can  not  be  solved  through  the  group 
process;  (£)  when  the  person  adjusts  in  the  group  yet  feels  a 
definite  personal  problem  and  turns  to  the  group  worker  for 
counsel.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  one  who  adjusts  in  the 
group  and  verbalizes  no  specific  needs  is  perfectly  adjusted. 

But  it  does  mean  that  only  in  these  two  ways  can  the  group 
worker  become  aware  of  a problem  that  needs  case  work  service. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  effectiveness  of 
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a referral  hinges  upon  the  group  worker’s  understanding  of  the 
case  work  function.  Not  only  must  the  group  worker  be  able  to 
perceive  case  work  needs,  but  he  must  be  able  to  objectify  them 
for  the  prospective  client  and  through  interpretation  lead  him 
to  the  point  where  he  is  ready  to  accept  case  work  service. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  job  and  one  fraught  with  many 
pitfalls . 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  group  workers  are  quite 
humble  as  to  their  ability  to  interpret  to  their  membership  the 
function  of  a case  work  agency,  and  they  are  well  aware  of  the 
lack  of  sensitivity  to  case  work  problems  among  the  group  work 
personnel.  One  group  worker  put  it  quite  baldly:  ”We  don’t 

know  enough  about  case  work  to  interpret  the  case  7/ork  agency.” 
Another  group  worker  felt  that  she  had  a fairly  good  idea  as  to 
the  function  of  the  case  work  agency,  but  admitted  complete 

3 

mystification  as  to  v;hat  constituted  the  case  work  process. 

Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  be  some  indication  that  it 
is  the  failure  to  understand  and  accept  the  function  of  the  cas€ 
work  agency  that  has  contributed  to  referrals  remaining  at  a 
minimum  level.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  attitude  to- 
wards the  word  ”7/elfare”  in  the  name  of  the  case  work  agency  - 
Jewish  Family  ?7elfare  Association.  This  was  brought  out  in  an 
interesting  fashion.  The  group  worker  invited  one  of  the  case 
workers  to  speak  to  a women’s  group  on  problems  of  children. 

6 A good  portion  of  the  case  workers  were  willing  to 
admit  that  they  were  not  too  sure  them'selves  of  what 
the  case  work  process  was. 
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The  announcement  of  the  meeting  did  not  explain  that  this  case 
worker  was  a member  of  the  staff  of  The  Jewish  Family  ''Welfare, 
but  merely  referred  to  her  as  a ^Child  Guidance  V'orker’’,  The 
case  work  agency  had  viewed  this  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
interpret  the  function  of  the  case  work  agency,  but  the  group 
worker  said  that  because  of  the  attitude  in  the  community  to- 
v/ards  ’’welfare”  agencies,  the  members  of  the  group  v/ould  not 
have  attended  the  meeting  if  the  worker  had  been  designated  by 
her  affiliation  v.dth  the  J F T A. 

Other  evidence  adduced  was  that  the  group  workers  in  mak- 
ing referrals  promised  specific  things  to  the  prospective 
client,  e.g.  that  money  would  be  given,  failing  to  take  into 
consideration  that  it  v;as  the  job  of  the  case  work  agency  to 
come  to  its  own  decision  as  to  whether  to  give  or  withhold 
money.  In  other  instances  case  workers  pointed  to  a resistance 
on  the  part  of  group  workers  in  referring  clients,  and  when  a 
referral  is  made  they  pointed  to  tendency  to  over-expand  in 
trying  to  justify  the  J F W A. 

In  the  record  material  there  is  little  data  on  this  prob- 
lem. This  is  an  unavoidable  difficulty,  since  the  case  record 
begins  only  after  referral  has  been  made  and  contact  has  been 
established  between  the  case  worker  and  the  client. 

An  examination  of  the  four  case  records  which  involved  re- 
ferrals from  the  group  vrark  agency  to  the  case  work  agency  re- 
veals a few  interesting  things.  Three  cases  were  read  in  the 
Dorchester  district  - and  all  three  had  been  knov/n  to  the  case 
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work  agency  previous  to  the  referral  by  the  group  work  agency. 

V.’e  must  beware  of  drawing  conclusions  from  small  samples,  but 
it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  group  work  agency  was  not  tapping 
a vast  new  source  of  referrals  in  a population  group  that  had 
never  before  had  contact  with  case  work  agencies.  It  was  simplj 
picking  up  new  inadequacies  in  a group  that  had  s-evered  its  con- 
tact vfith  the  case  work  agency.  The  fourth  case  involved  a per- 
son who  vras  familiar  with  social  agencies,  since  he  had  been 
treated  for  cretinism  at  the  Kass,  General  Hospital  since  early 
childhood;  he  too  had  been  knovm  to  the  family  agency,  but  the 
case  had  been  closed  for  almost  fO  years. 

Hov/ever,  there  is  this  consideration  that  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  - that  even  though  the  family  has  been  knovn  to  the 
agency  previous  to  referral  by  the  group  work  agency,  the  ser- 
vice v/hich  the  case  work  agency  offers  now  may  be  on  a totally 
different  level,  A family  that  had  been  given  relief  10  years 
ago  that  is  now  referred  to  the  case  work  agency  v.-ith  a parent- 
child  problem,  for  examiple,  is  in  effect  a new  case,  and  can  be 
pointed  out  as  an  extension  of  the  area  of  function  of  the  case 
v/ork  agency. 

In  the  cases  read  we  saw  that  the  act  of  referral  from  the 
group  work  agency  to  the  case  work  agency  in  reality  constitute:, 
a transferral  - with  the  case  work  agency  taking  over  all  the 
points  of  responsibility.  This  is  understandable  in  the  light 
of  the  problems  involved.  The  case  work  plan  is  alw^ays  primary 
By  and  large,  the  client  continued  to  attend  the  group  work 


agency,  but  his  membership  there  was  not  used  in  planning  the 
treatment  process.  The  records  shovr  no  follow-up  or  consulta- 
tion with  the  group  work  agency  in  two  cases,  and  in  the  other 
two  only  one  contact  subsequent  to  referral. 

The  case  of  Sammy  illustrated  a number  of  points 
in  the  whole  problem  of  referrals  from  the  group  work  to 
the  case  work  agency.  Referral  was  not  made  until  after 
SaiTimy  had  set  fire  to  one  of  the  buildings.  An  earlier 
discovery  of  the  problem  under  referral  would  have  in- 
creased the  likelihood  of  successful  treatment.  Also 
the  very  timing  of  referral  - immediately  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  objectionable  act  - made  it  look  like 
punishment. 

These  problems  were  reflected  in  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  the  case.  Sammy  resisted  coming  to  the  case  work 
agency  and  his  conception  of  it  as  punishment  had  to  be 
broken  dov.Ti  before  a relationship  could  be  effected. 

This  slowed  up  the  process  considerably,  and  the  absence 
of  a male  worker  in  the  case  work  agency  helped  to  impede 
developments. 

There  had  been  a pre-referral  consultation  between 
case  v/orker,  group  v/orker,  group  work  executive  and 
club  leader.  Nevertheless,  it  had  not  led  to  a complete 
understanding  and  the  club  leader,  who  was  very  much 
interested  and  anxious  to  help,  felt  that  no  role  had 
been  assigned  to  him. 

Sammy  eventually  got  to  the  point  where  he  lost 
his  pert  and  ”v/ise-guyish”  attitude  with  the  case  worker, 
learned  to  understand  himself  better,  and  was  helped 
in  his  relationship  with  girls.  He  did  not  set  fire  to 
any  of  the  group  work  agency  buildings  again.  Sarjiiy  was 
carried  away  in  the  rush  of  defense  enthusiasm  and 
joined  up  with  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  problem  of  the  case  work  agency  being  regarded  as  a 
form  of  punishment  becomes  a very  real  one  when  problems  are 
unearthed  only  at  the  stage  when  the  child  becomes  a social 
menace.  The  solution  would  seem  to  be  in  two  directions.  Not 
only  must  the  group  worker  have  an  understanding  of  the  case 
work  agency  so  that  he  can  interpret  it  as  a helping  agent,  but 
he  must  also  be  sensitive  to  emerging  problems  among  individual: 
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in  the  group  setting  so  that  referrals  can  be  made  before  the 
situation  becomes  pathological.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
due  to  the  reality  of  heavy  group  loads  and  excessive  duties 
among  group  workers,  the  individual's  problem  must  be  acute  and 
take  an  aggressive  form  before  attention  will  be  paid  to  it. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  area  of  the 
problem  - namely  referrals  from  the  group  work  to  the  case  work 
agency  - was  the  one  to  which  the  self-conscious  efforts  at  co- 
operation were  addressed.  This  will  become  clear  when  we  turn 
to  the  events  of  the  winter  of  1940-41. 

Criterion  of  the  Need  of  the  Client 

Inherent  in  all  of  the  discussion  up  to  this  point  has  beer 
the  assumption  that  the  point  of  departure  is  the  need  of  the 
client.  Joint  arrangements,  co-operation  of  any  sort  was  to  be 
judged  by  one  standard:  did  it  more  effectively  meet  the  need 

of  the  client! 

No  one  will  venture  to  deny  the  validity  of  this  concept. 

It  springs  from  the  roots  of  social  work  and  is  at  the  core  of 

the  case  w'ork  relationship.  Nevertheless,  the  difficulties  in 

co-operative  service,  especially  between  group  work  and  case  wori: 

agencies,  pose  a problem  of  community  relationships  that  is  be- 

7 

ginning  to  plague  family  agencies  in  other  areas  as  well.  TTiat 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  case  vrork  agency  to  the  referring 
person?  Is  the  need  of  this  referring  source  to  influence  the 

7 ^'Our  Felationship  to  the  Community  as  Seen  Through 
Referrals’’,  The  Family,  lay,  1939. 
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handling  of  the  case  by  the  case  work  agency? 

Vhen  a person  or  an  agency  refers  a client  to  a case  work 

agency  the  referral  grows  out  of  a definite  need  felt  by  the 

referring  source.  A coniinittee  of  case  workers  pointed  out  that5 

^’we  were  so  concerned  with  our  professional  responsibility  to  the 

client,  that  we  failed  to  observe  what  the  referring  person  was 

seeking  from  the  agency  and  therefore  failed  to  understand  and 

8 

help  him  in  any  way  with  his  om  need.^’  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  agency  has  an  obligation  to  do  case  work  with  every 
one  who  presents  himself  at  its  doors.  But  it  does  suggest 
that  the  concept  of  community  repsonsibility  be  given  greater 
meaning.  Case  workers  are  quick  to  admit  that  their  vrark  has 
reality  only  within  the  context  of  community  living;  evaluations 
are  made  in  terms  of  its  standards,  adjustments  are  to  its  way 
of  life,  support  is  from  its  acceptance  of  the  agency’s  func- 
tion. In  practice,  this  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  the  case 
worker  views  himself  as  the  agent  of  the  community  at  large 
dealing  with  clients  in  particular.  The  question  put  here  is 
as  to  the  intervening  responsibilities  to  other  community  a- 
gencies,  whether  they  be  persons,  churches,  schools,  etc. 

In  terms  of  case  work — group  work  relationships  this  does 

not  mean  that  the  criterion  of  the  need  of  the  client  be  cast- 
out  and  that  the  case  work  agency  should  set  itself  to  meet  the 

needs  which  the  group  work  agency  articulates.  But  it  does 

suggest  that  there  should  be  a close  scrutiny  of  the  needs  of 

3 Ibid. 
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the  group  work  agency  when  it  refers,  and  that  problems  when 
treated  be  not  abstracted  from  the  reality  of  the  group  witua- 
tion.  In  the  treatment  of  an  aggressive  problem  boy  whose  hobbj) 
may  be  breaking  windows,  the  reality  of  his  disturbance  to  the 
group  work  agency  must  be  a factor  influencing  the  case  work 
agency ^s  plans. 

The  need  of  the  client  is  still  to  be  the  primary  focus  of 
treatment,  but  the  frame  of  reference  in  terms  of  community  re- 
sponsibility requires  an  alert  sensivivity  on  the  part  of  the 
case  worker  that  goes  beyond  the  face-to-face  relationship  he 
has  with  his  client. 

Mechanics 

It  has  been  consistently  pointed  out  throughout  this  paper 
that  the  problem  of  mechanics,  though  often  times  a real  one, 

7/as  only  secondary  and  hinged  on  the  more  fundamental  aspects 
of  confidence  and  mutual  understanding.  Yet  there  has  been  con- 
stant reference  to  follow-up,  consultation,  summaries,  methods 
of  referral,  etc.  This  becomes  comprehensible  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  this  mechanics  was  turned  to  as  evidence  of  the 
more  primary  considerations.  Summaries  were  examined  to  dis- 
cover what  they  revealed  in  terms  of  contrasting  conceptions  of 
function;  consultations  were  investigated  to  unearth  the  extent 
to  which  one  agency  considered  another  to  be  a co-operating  agen' ; 
methods  of  referral  were  detailed  to  throw  light  on  the  depth 
of  confidence  that  one  agency  had  in  another. 

In  and  of  itself,  mechanics  is  no  more  than  a structure. 
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Without  flesh  and  blood  to  give  it  life,  it  is  merely  something 
written  down  on  paper.  We  saw  in  the  cases  discussed  that  goin^ 
through  the  proper  motions  of  consultation,  referral,  sending 
of  summary,  follow  up,  etc.  was  no  guarantee  that  the  co-oper- 
ative relationship  was  on  its  optimum  level.  We  saw  that  the 
source  of  proper  inter-relationships  was  much  deeper  and  had 
to  do  with  feelings  and  understanding. 

Nevertheless,  this  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
mechanics  has  a very  important  place  in  any  relationship.  It 
is  the  objective  mechanism  that  serves  as  a physical  bridge 
between  two  agencies.  I**.ore  important,  through  these  structures 
it  is  possible  to  bring  about  changes  in  those  fundam.ental  mat- 
ters that  affect  confidence  and  understanding.  In  other  words, 
the  mechanics  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  an  objective  embodi- 
ment of  relationships,  but  as  a v-^ay  of  influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  those  relationships.  A specific  structure  of  co-oper- 
ative services  may  facilitate  the  mutual  interpretation  of  func- 
tion, or  it  may  hinder  it;  it  may  help  to  develop  mutual  confi- 
dence or  militate  against.  In  this  sense  an  evaluation  of  the 
method  of  co-operation  is  essential  to  a proper  investigation 
of  the  problem. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  mechanics  which  was  adopted  first 
in  other  cities,  then  in  the  Dorchester  area  in  an  attemipt  to 
meet  the  problem. 
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Chapter  V:  ATTEMPTS  AT  ESTABLISHING  COOPER A.TIVE  SERVICE 

Experiments  in  Other  Cities 

Before  we  turn  to  a discussion  of  the  ’^project’^  begun  in 
Dorchester  in  the  fall  of  1940,  it  will  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  examine  very  briefly  some  of  the  experiences  of 
other  cities  in  setting  up  case  work — group  work  ’’projects”. 

In  describing  the  experiment  in  the  Cleveland  Jewish  Com- 
munity it  was  pointed  out  that 

the  experiment  involves  an  exploration  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  group  work  and  case  work  in  regard  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  individual.  It  is  assumed  that  in 
an  adjustment  process,  case  work  and  group  work  each 
have  a specific  contribution  to  make;  that  there  are 
differences  in  the  skills  and  techniques  in  the  tvfo 
fields  and  the  type  of  services  requested  from  each;  that 
in  the  facilitating  of  the  adjustment  of  some  indivi- 
duals, more  effective  results  can  be  effected  where  the 
case  work  and  group  work  treatment  is  integrated.  It 
is  also  assumed  that  the  possibility  of  securing  more 
information  regarding  the  relationship  of  group  work  and 
case  work,  and  obtaining  more  insight  into  such  a rela- 
tionship is  greater  if  the  integrity  of  each  is  maintained.” 


forms  were  developed  for  referral  in  both  directions,  arid 
the  referral  procedure  is  somev/hat  as  follows:  the  group  ’^^ork 

agency  has  an  intake  v/orker  and  when  the  case  worker  v/ishes  to 
refer,  he  confers  wdth  this  intake  worker.  Followup  conference; 
are  held  at  the  request  of  either  agency,  and  the  conferees  in- j 

i 

elude  the  the  case  worker  and  case  work  supervisor,  the  group 
worker  and  the  group  v;ork  supervisor.  The  reverse  process  of 


1 A.w.  Erlen,  ’’The  Implications  of  a Relationship  be- 
tv;een  a Case  Tork  Agency  and  a Group  7'ork  Agency”,  Jew- 
ish  Social  Service  Quarterly . March  1937,  p.  346. 
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referrals  is  as  follows:  the  group  worker  and  group  work  su- 

pervisor confer  with  the  intake  head  of  the  case  m^ork  agency, 
and  come  to  a decision  on  intake.  Then  the  group  work  agency 
sends  a summary  to  the  case  work  agency  describing  the  nature  of 
the  group  contact,  and  gives  information  about  home,  school, 
and  vocational  adjustment.  The  group  work  agency  interprets 
the  case  work  service  to  the  prospective  client.  Follow-up  con- 
ferences occur  periodically. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  Cleveland  is  the  group  work 
center  of  the  nation  and  the  group  vt^ork  agencies  are  heavily 
staffed  with  trained  people.  This  has  obviously  influenced  the 
type  of  cooperative  structure  established. 

Pittsburgh  demonstrates  a situation  v/hich  is  more  typical. 
Because  the  Y.Iu.H.A.  did  not  have  a sufficiently  large  staff, 
a case  worker  acted  as  liaison  worker  between  the  two  agencies. 

All  referrals  to  the  group  work  agency  were  centralized  through 
him,  and  he  acted  at  the  as  intake  person  for  the  group 
work  agency,  receiving  the  treatment  referrals  from  the  case 
work  agency  and  helping  them  to  adjust  to  the  group  work  agency, 
Summaries  were  sent  to  the  group  work  agency  on  each  case,  but 
those  involving  treatment  were  discussed  with  the  Liaison  workei  . 
In  the  weekly  meeting  betv/een  the  liaison  worker  and  the  group 
work  executive,  plan  and  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  treat- 
ment cases  was  discussed.  The  non-treatment  referrals  to  the  | 
group  work  agency  v^ere  given  over  to  the  group  w^orker  for  follov/4 
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A year’s  experience  with  this  plan  suggested  that  the 
liaison  v/orker’s  position  as  intake  person  for  the  group  work 
agency  was  decidedly  unrealistic.  He  was  not  really  accepted 
as  a member  oi  the  group  work  staff,  and  did  not  have  close 
enough  contact  with  the  program  of  the  agency  to  guide  the  re- 
ferred client  to  activities  wrhich  would  meet  his  needs.  In- 
stead, an  intake  worker  v/as  established  on  the  group  work  staff 
- he  had  other  group  work  duties  - and  he  guided  treatment  re- 
ferrals in  their  initial  contacts  with  the  group  work  agency. 

The  liaison  worker  continued  to  do  follow-up  v/ork  on  the  treat- 
ment cases  after  this  initial  period  of  adjustment  had  been 
passed  through.  This  included  reading  group  records,  talking 
to  activity  and  group  leaders,  and  consultation  with  the  group 
work  executive. 

All  this  dealt  with  the  problem  of  referrals  from  the  case 
work  agency  to  the  group  work  agency.  The  reverse  process  was 
given  little  attention,  since  the  ”Y”  membership  is  from  a rath-1 
er  high  income  group.  Any  referrals  that  did  come  up  were 
handled  in  the  weekly  conferences  between  the  liaison  worker, 
the  group  worker  on  intake,  and  the  group  v/ork  executive. 

Smaller  experiments  w^hich  did  not  involve  large^cale  pro- 
jects revealed  some  interesting  data.  In  Rochester  the  Y.F.C.A., 
discovered  that  it  had  a group  most  of  whose  members  had  been 

C'' 

referred  by  case  workers.  Some  case  workers  were  brought  into 

2 Adelaide  Dorn,  ”An  Experiment  in  Case  Y'ork — Group 
Correlation”,  Family . July,  1939. 
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the  project,  and  after  a preliminary  survey  certain  girls  7/ere 
selected  for  careful  study.  Conferences  v/ere  held  to  plan  ac- 
tivities to  meet  their  needs,  and  then  regular  consultations 
took  place  between  case  worker  and  group  worker  regarding  each 
girl’s  progress. 

The  results  satisfied  both  case  workers  and  group  workers. 
The  group  workers  found  that  the  information  given  to  them  by 
the  case  workers  helped  them  to  build  a program  geared  to  meet 
individual  needs.  The  group  worker’s  obligation  to  report  to 
the  case  worker  helped  her  to  clarify  in  her  ov.ti  mind  the  way 
the  girl  reacted  to  the  group  work  process.  The  case  'workers 
learned  about  group  work  and  how  it  could  help  the  case  work 
process  by  meeting  basic  needs  in  the  individual.  They  felt 
that  their  referrals  would  be  more  effective  the  more  they 
learned  about  groups. 

Both  found  these  two  tools  to  be  very  useful:  (1)  Summary 

by  the  case  worker  at  the  beginning  of  the  cooperative  contact 
which  helped  in  making  an  effective  group  placement;  (£)  Report 
at  the  end  of  a unit  of  time  by  the  group  worker  so  that  prog- 
ress could  be  noted. 

Gladys  Ryland  conducted  an  experiment  over  a two-year 

period  in  setting  up  ’’protected”  groups  in  a case  ?/ork  agency 

3 

that  dealt  with  adolescent  girls.  It  v/as  hoped  that  the  group 

i 

i 

3 Gladys  Ryland, ''integration  of  the  Case  YJork  and  Group 
Work  Processes  within  the  Individual "(Unpublished) 
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work  process  would  bring  out  important  diagnostic  data  and  un- 
cover aptitudes  that  could  be  built  upon  in  case  work  treatment. 
Records  were  kept  by  both  case  workers  and  group  workers,  and 
joint  conferences  were  the  medium  for  planning. 

In  discussing  the  results.  Miss  P.yland  points  out  that 
the  integration  of  case  work  and  group  work  was  made  possible 
’’because  the  functions  of  the  group  worker  and  case  worker  were 
clearly  defined  and  each  regarded  their  responsibilities  care- 
fully; the  integration  took  place  within  the  girl,  the  recipieni 
of  the  services,  but  the  case  work  and  group  work  processes  re- 
mained distinct.  Successful  cooperative  service  between  group 
v/ork  and  case  v7ork  is  dependent  upon:  first . a knowledge  and 

understanding  on  the  part  of  the  vrorkers  of  the  processes  of 
both  case  work  and  group  work;  second,  an  appreciation  of  the 

distinct  function  of  each  worker;  and  third,  clearly  defined 

4 

methods  of  cooperative  work  beginning  with  referral.” 

The  Dorchester  Experiment 

The  problem  of  group  v/ork — case  work  relationships  had  beer 
aired  and  discussed  rather  generally  in  the  Boston  Jewish  Com- 
munity for  some  time.  In  19J^9  a set  of  regulations  was  develop- 
ed on  working  agreements  between  the  Hecht  House  and  the  Jewish 
Family  Welfare.  This  concerned  itself  v/ith  the  mechanics  of  re- 
ferral and  called  for  discussion  of  cases  at  group  work  staff 
meetings,  joint  conferences  for  division  of  responsibility  and 


4 Gladys  Hyland,  op.  cit..  p.  9 


outlining  of  treatment  plans,  etc.  These  were  never  carried 
into  practice,  and  the  so-called  ’’Working  Agreement”  remained 
only  on  paper. 

In  1940  great  impetus  was  given  to  activity  on  this  prob- 
lem by  the  session  conducted  by  Gertrude  ’”ilson  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Conference  of  Social  Work.  By  November  a meet- 
ing between  the  staff  of  Recht  House  and  case  workers  and  su- 
pervisors from  both  Dorchester  and  Foxbury  had  formed  a com- 
mittee to  study  case  work — group  work  relationships.  Problems 
of  function,  inter-agency  relationships,  and  mechanics  were  dis 
cussed,  and  it  v/as  decided  as  a preliminary  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  better  relationships,  that  one  case  worker  would  be  as- 
signed to  duty  at  the  Hecht  House  on  one  morning  each  week. 

This  worker  v/as  to  meet  with  the  staff  members  v/ho  v/ished  to 
turn  to  her,  and  discuss  problems  in  an  attempt  to  decide 
whether  the  problem  could  be  handled  in  the  group  or  required 
referral  to  the  case  work  agency. 

The  committee  was  critical  of  the  undiff erventiated  func- 
tion of  the  group  vvork  agency  and  especially  of  its  hang-over 
from  its  settlement  house  tradition  in  the  form  of  giving 
clothes  away  to  the  ’’needy”.  It  was  pointed  out  that  undis- 
criminating giving  of  relief  of  this  sort,  detached  from  any 
sort  of  case  work  plan,  often  aggravated  the  family  situation 
rather  than  helped  it.  The  group  work  agency  agreed  to  discon- 
tinue this  relief -giving  activity. 

The  plans  set  QDvm  for  cooperative  service  were  not  at  all 
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* 

grandiose  and  began  by  approaching  only  one  aspect  of  the  need. 
The  primary  objective  of  the  ^’project’’  was  to  interpret  the 
function  of  the  family  agency  to  the  group  work  agency,  and  to 
get  group  workers  to  understand  the  case  work  function  in  rela- 

1 

1 

tion  to  their  ov.ti  activities.  Thus,  the  ’-liaison”  case  worker’ £ 
job  was  conceived  of  in  rather  well-defined  and  limited  terms: 
to  help  improve  the  referral  process  from  the  group  work  agency 
and  thereby  refine  their  conception  of  the  case  work  function. 

Referral  forms  were  to  be  worked  out:  the  case  work  agencj 

was  to  formulate  one  for  referrals  to  Hecht  House,  and  the 
group  work  agency  was  to  formulate  one  for  referrals  from  Hecht 
House.  (See  Appendix) 

In  December  the  case  worker  paid  her  first  weekly  visit  to 
the  group  work  agency.  It  v;as  expected  that  discussion  would 
be  on  adolescents  who  v^ere  not  making  good  group  adjustments 
and  who  appeared  to  need  a more  individualized  type  of  treat- 
ment. Instead,  the  main  focus  of  attention  was  on  adult  members 
of  the  agency  - in  neighborhood  mothers’  clubs  - who  had  been 
using  the  group  worker  as  a confidante  for  their  troubles. 

There  v;as  an  attempt  to  convert  this  rather  casual  formi  of  coun- 
seling - or  more  correctly,  sympathetic  listening  - on  the  part 
of  the  group  worker,  into  a process  of  referral  to  the  case 
v/ork  agency  w'here  the  problem  could  be  more  adequately  handled. 

One  of  the  group  workers  was  designated  to  centralize  all 
the  problems  that  touched  on  the  relationship  with  the  famiily 
agency.  The  case  w^orker  acting  in  a liaison  capacity  worked 
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with  this  group  worker,  discussing  cases  and  helping  to  decide 
whether  the  probleni  was  to  be  referred  or  not.  The  original 
plan  was  that,  once  the  decision  had  been  made  that  the  case 
warranted  referral,  the  group  vrarker  was  to  interpret  the  case 
work  agency  to  the  prospective  client  and  bring  him  to  the 
point  where  he  could  accept  case  work  service.  The  case  worker 
attempted  to  help  the  group  v/orker  get  a better  picture  of  the 
job  a case  work  agency  could  do,  and  in  this  way  facilitate  the 
process  of  interpretation.  Through  this  method  over  a period  of 
tv/o  months  only  one  referral  was  made  to  the  case  work  agency. 

The  group  worker  was  having  a good  deal  of  trouble  in  mak- 
ing the  referrals  in  spite  of  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
liaison  w^orker.  A new  method  w'as  instituted  which  has  brought 
much  better  results  in  terms  of  the  number  of  referrals.  The 
whole  process  of  discussion  of  cases  was  kept,  but  the  final 
step  of  actually  making  the  referral  was  handed  over  to  the  ca'so 
worker.  That  is,  after  it  had  been  decided  that  a specific  per- 
son coula  use  case  yrark  service  and  the  group  worker  had  begun 
to  interpret  it  to  him,  an  Appointment  v;as  given  the  prospec- 
tive client  to  meet  with  the  liaison  case  worker  at  the  Hecht 
House  on  her  weekly  visits.  In  this  way,  the  arrangement  was 
tantamount  to  the  case  work  agency  coming  into  the  group  VTork 
agency  to  do  its  ovm  intake.  This  method  brought  six  new  re- 
ferrals to  the  case  work  agency  within  the  month,  and  the  dis- 
trict supervisor  pointed  out  that  even  more  could  have  been  re- 
ferred, but  because  Dorchester  was  short-handed  at  the  moment 
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they  could  not  handle  them;  there  was  little  sense  in  taking 
them  until  the  staff  had  come  up  to  its  full  complement. 

The  procedure,  therefore,  within  the  group  work  agency  runs 
something  like  this;  whenever  a problem  arises  that  comes  to 
the  attention  of  a member  of  the  staff  he  informs  the  group 
worker  who  centralizes  referrals,  and  she  familiarizes  herself 
with  the  situation  ana  gets  to  knov/  the  person  involved.  She- 
then  takes  it  up  with  the  liaison  worker  on  her  weekly  visit, 
and  the  decision  is  made  as  to  referral.  Vlien  the  situation  has 
ripened,  the  case  worker  meets  the  client  at  the  group  v/ork  a- 
gency  and  through  this  contact  the  client  is  eventually  assignee 
to  a vrarker  at  the  case  v;ork  agency. 

At  the  weekly  conferences  not  only  are  possible  referrals 
to  the  case  work  agency  discussed,  but  also  people  who  are  being 
handled  by  both  agencies  and  referrals  which  have  been  made  by 
the  case  workers  to  the  group  work  agency.  Other  problems  that 
bear  on  cooperative  relationships  are  discussed:  duplication 

in  scholarships,  group  work  resources,  distinctions  between  clul 
groups  and  classes,  etc. 

The  Nursery  School  is  treated  as  a separate  entity,  and  on 
her  weekly  visits  the  liaison  worker  confers  w^ith  the  Director  ! 

f ! 

on  their  cooperative  cases.  The  arrangement  has  been  that  the 
Nursery  School  will  accept  twelve  children  from  the  case  work 
agencies.  This  year  in  addition  to  these  twelve,  four  cases 
have  been  referred  from  the  Nursery  School  to  the  case  work  a- 
gency.  In  viev/  of  the  fact  that  the  total  student  body  is 
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fifty-eight,  we  see  that  sixteen,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  all 
the  children  are  handled  cooperatively  with  the  case  work  agency 
In  the  weekly  conferences  between  the  director  and  the  liaison 
worker  inlormation  is  exchanged,  cases  discussed,  and  appoint- 

1 

ments  made  for  the  individual  case  workers  to  meet  v.dth  the 
Director  of  the  Nursery  School. 

1 

Statistics  are  being  kept  on  the  project,  and  here  are  th^ 

1 

figures  released  for  the  month  of  March,  1941: 

Cases  Discussed  : March,  1941 
Total  ; 35 

Cases  active  with  family  agency  18 

Cases  not  handled  by  family  agency  17 

No.  of  cases  re-opened  or  accepted  as  new  7 

Cases  pending  3 

No.  of  interviews  by  family  v/orker  at  Hecht  House  5 
It  is  very  early  in  the  life  of  the  project  to  give  it 
proper  evaluation.  Also,  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  objectives  and  scope  of  the  cooperative  relationship  were 
deliberately  limited  to  the  area  of  interpretation  of  the  case 
work  function  and  facilitating  intake  into  the  case  work  agency. 
In  these  terms. we  see  that  rather  definite  progress  has  been 
made.  The  group  work  agency  has  begun  to  give  more  careful  con- 
sideration to  refining  its  own  function  and  has  sloughed  off  un- 
related activities  such  as  relief -giving  and  aimless  counseling. 
Through  contacts  with  'staff  members  the  family  agency  is  making 
its  function  more  real  to  the  group  work  agency.  ■ Through  speci- 
fically constructed  mechanics  the  case  Vv'ork  agency  is  opening 
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up  new  populations  as  sources  of  referrals.  The  case  work  su- 
pervisor pointed  out  that  the  new  referrals  were  largely  people 
who  had  never  been  known  to  case  work  agencies  previously.  If 
we  compare  this  with  the  referrals  studied  prior  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  project  we  can  see  a striking  difference. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  this  early  stage  of  the  project  and 
VvTithin  the  framework  of  its  limited  objectives,  there  are  a fev/ 
questions  that  come  to  mind.  There  is  no  inherent  evil  in  a 
case  worker’s  coming  to  a group  work  agency  for  an  intake  inter- 
view, but  if  the  objective  is  to  have  the  group  work  agency  do 
its  own  referring  to  the  case  work  agency  - and  all  admit  this 
to  be  the  objective  - is  it  wise  for  the  family  agency  to  send  in 
its  worker  to  do  its  o\m  intake?  Is  there  not  the  danger  that 
if  the  case  workers  do  their  o\m  referring  now  for  the  sake  of 
immediate  referrals,  the  group  workers  will  never  learn  to  be- 
come proficient  in  making  referrals,  and  the  case  workers  will 
have  to  continue  doing  their  own  intake  at  the  group  work  a- 
gency?  Also,  does  not  the  channelizing  of  relationships  between 
the  two  agencies  through  liaison  people  at  both  ends  v;ho  cen- 
tralize referral  and  intake,  make  for  a restricted  educational 
process?  If  the  objective  is  mutual  interpretation  of  function, 
participation  on  a wider  scale  by  both  staffs  would  seem  to  be 
indicated. 

Then  there  are  the  larger  considerations.  This  project 
admittedly  touches  only  one  aspect  of  the  problem.  Vve  have  seen 
that  the  basic  problem  underlying  all  relationships  between 


^roup  work  and  case  work  agencies  v;as  to  get  workers  of  both  a- 
gencies  to  understand  each  other,  to  learn  what  the  other  fellov. 
is  doing,  and  to  build  attitudes  of  mutual  acceptance  and  con- 
fidence. As  yet,  in  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  this  has  not  been 
solved.  It  v/ould  seem  to  require  in  the  future  a maximization 
of  contacts  between  workers  of  both  agencies  rather  than  a 
channelizing  of  relationships,  although  this  might  at  first  ap- 
pear to  be  more  ’’efficient”.  In  some  measure,  reducing  the 
contact  of  the  group  workers  with  the  case  v/orkers'  - since  cen- 
tralized referrals  have  tended  to  do  that,  although  not  neces- 
sarily - has  resulted  in  their  being  more  mystified  than  ever 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  work  process. 

One  whole  area  that  remains  practically  untouched  is  that 
of  educating  the  case  workers  to  a better  use  of  the  group  work 
resource.  This  involves  not  only  a greater  familiarity  with  ths 
nature  of  the  group  w^ork  process  and  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  local  group  work  agency,  but  also  a better  understanding  of 
the  level  on  which  the  two  agencies  can  work  together.  Y.'e  saw' 
that  the  tendency  for  cooperative  relationships  to  remain  on 
the  lowest  level  of  intensity  constituted  in  many  cases  a fail- 
ure to  use  resources  up  to  the  hilt,  and  resulted  thereby  in  an 
inferior  social  work  job.  Case  workers  must  learn  when  and  how 
to  refer  to  a group  work  agency,  and  methods  of  using  it  not 
only  as  a recreational  resource,  but  for  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment purposes. 

Future  plans  should  concern  themselves  with  attempts  to  get 


the  two  types  of  agency  to  see  each  others  as  cooperators  rather 
than  as  referral  sources.  V/hen  the  case  work  agency  goes  into 
the  group  work  agency  to  do  its  own  intake  this  does  not  reduce 


the  tendency  of  these  referrals  to  become  ” transf errals^  - and 
we  saw^  this  as  something  to  be  corrected.  In  these  terms  we  can 
perceive  a real  possibility  that  instead  of  a cooperative  rela- 
tionship developing,  the  relationship  will  more  nearly  ap- 
proximate that  which  exists  between  a shcool-teacher  and  a visit 
ing  teacher.  The  case  worker  and  group  worker  will  not  be  view-| 
ed  as  two  social  workers  using  different  methods  to  achieve  a 
common  objective.  Instead,  the  group  worker  will  be  regarded 
as  doing  a specific  type  of  work  in  ’’education-recreation’’,  and 
the  case  worker  will  act  in  a consulting  relationship,  helping 
to  decide  when  case  work  is  needed  and  interpreting  how  the  case 
work  agency  can  fit  into  this  recreational  program. 

The  background  of  this  study  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  need  not  be  so.  Group  v'ork  has  been  regarded  as  a method 
co-equal  ?/ith  case  work,  wath  common  concepts  and  objectives. 
Differences  are  restricted  to  scope  and  method.  They  are  both 
doing  a social  work  job,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  need  that 
relationships  between  them  shall  be  on  a consultative  level 
rather  than  a cooperative  one.  Conscious  efforts  in  terms  of 
well  formulated  goals  can  prevent  this  from  taking  place. 
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Chapter  VI:  SUI^iJllARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Our  investieation  began  with  a treatment  of  the  background 
of  the  problem  in  terms  of  its  theoretical  aspects,  since  it 
was  felt  that  a demonstration  of  the  integration  of  concepts  was 
a prerequisite  to  a discussion'  of  integration  of  services.  We 
saw  that  group  work  like  case  work  had  developed  from  the  speci- 
fic to  the  generic,  and  that  what  we  had  emerging  at  present  was 
a vast  and  over-all  concept  of  social  work  as  a generic  method 
of  'dealing  wdth  human  beings,  with  various  component  or  speci- 
fic methods,  such  as  case  work,  group  w^ork,  and  community  organ- 
ization. The  factor  precipitating  the  problem  of  case  v^ork-- 
group  work  relationships  was  the  rapid  growth  of  group  work  and 
with  it,  interest  on  the  part  of  both  case  workers  and  group 
workers  as  to  hov/  they  could  utilize  each  other. 

V'e  then  turned  to  a comparison  of  some  of  the  concepts  of 
group  Vv'ork  and  case  work  and  discovered  a basic  similarity  of 
orientation.  Programming  to  meet  needs  in  group  work  parallelec 
treatment  of  the  person  rather  than  the  problem  in  case  work; 
democracy  underlay  both  in  terms  of  client  self-determination 
and  self-government  in  clubs.  Both  were  regarded  as  processes, 
both  utilized  the  understanding  of  human  behavior  as  an  essen- 
tial tool.  Neither  v/as  judgmental  and  each  started  at  the  leve] 
of  the  client  or  the  group.  Both  functioned  within  the  commun- 
ity and  were  limited  by  its  potentialities.  Group  work  has 
adopted  individualization  as  part  oi  its  creed  and  has  begun  to 
assume  all  the  professional  trappings  of  training,  professional 
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associations,  records,  and  an  expanding  literature. 

The  differences  between  the  two  lay  in  their  scope  and 
method.  Group  vi^ork  meets  individuals  largely  at  the  point  of 
their  effective  functioning;  case  work  at  the  point  of  inade- 
quacy. The  one  is  largely  educational  and  in  some  respects  theij- 
apeutic;  in  the  other  the  reverse  is  true.  In  method  the  di- 
vergence is  greatest,  vfith  the  group  worker  using  recreational 
skills,  and  the  case  worker  manipulating  the  environment  and 
dealing  with  the  client  in  a face-to-face  relationship.  Thus, 
their  mutual  contributions  grov^  out  of  these  differences  in 
scope  and  method. 

Since  these  contributions  could  be  made  effective  only 
through  cooperative  service,  the  discussion  was  then  focused  on 
available  criteria  for  evaluating  such  services,  "’e  found  that 
the  primary  necessity  was  for  the  workers  of  both  agencies  to 
understand  and  accept  themselves  and  each  other.  They  diould 
knoViT  the  resources  of  the  cooperating  agency  and  understand  and 
accept  its  function,.  The  need  oi  the  client  was  to  be  the  focud 
of  services.  Secondary  considerations:  division  of  responsibil-| 
ity  with  a clear  allocation  of  areas  of  function  and  of  leader- 
ship. The  actual  mechanics  of  cooperation  was  not  too  impor- 
tant, for  if  the  other  criteria  were  properly  met,  it  would  growj 
out  of  the  situation. 

Application  of  these  criteria  to  the  field  of  case  work — 
group  work  cooperation  revealed  a necessity  for  modification, 
and  the  problem  v/as  broken  dovn  into  three  levels  of  inter- 
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agency  eooparation.  (l)  Use  of  the  other  agency  simply  as  a re- 
source (<)  Use  of  it  for  observation  ani  diagnostic  purposes 
(3)  Use  of  it  in  planning  cooperatively  for  treatment. 

Te  then  turned  to  a discussion  of  the  agencies  involved  in 
the  study,  and  saw  that  historically,  in  the  Jewish  Comr-unity 
of  Boston  there  was  a tradition  of  integration  in  case  vrork — 
group  work.  In  terms  of  the  agencies  themselves,  there  v/as  a 
real  geographic  problem  both  in  Dorchester  and  Foxbury  which 
inhibited  referrals.  The  facilities  of  the  group  work  agencies 
coniormed  to  a rather  typical  pattern.  The  contrast  in  per- 
sonnel between  the  case  vrork  and  the  group  work  agencies  was 
emphasized  as  an  important  factor  in  inter-relationships.  These 
elements  were  regarded  as  negative:  quick  turn-over  and  absence 
of  men  workers  in  the  case  work  staff;  inadequate  numbers  and 
lack  cf  proiessional  training  in  the  group  vrork  staff. 

In  a discussion  of  methodology  the  limitations  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  this  type  of  research  were  pointed  out.  Interviev 
w'as  the  basic  method  used,  but  the  7/eakness  in  the  use  of  case 
records  was  that  the  very  factor  under  investigation,  namely 
sensitivity  to  the  problem  of  case  work — group  work  relation- 
ships, determined  the  adequacy  of  the  evidence  itself.  All  the 
workers  in  the  four  agencies  under  study  were  interviewed; 
documents  pertaining  to  the  problem  v/ere  examined;  and  a number 
of  case  records  v/ere  read. 

The  extent  of  inter-agency  referral  was  found  to  be  rather 
small  (although  the  def ini tion , of  ’’referral^’  hinged  on  the  dis- 


cussion  of  the  v/ider  problem)  . The  reasons  given  by  the  work- 
ers for  the  small  numbers  - and  all  agreed  that  more  could  be 
referred  - began  mth  the  physical,  but  pointed  to  deeper  prob- 
lem areas.  Factors  inhibiting  referral:  insensitivity  to  group 
work  needs,  lack  of  knowledge  about  group  work  resources,  in- 
sufficient staff  at  the  group  work  agency.  Investigation  re- 
vealed that  there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  between  case 
workers  and  group  workers,  and  that  both  verbalized  their  lack 
of  confidence  in  each  other  in  terms  that  had  little  basis  in 
reality.  The  sources  of  this  are  traditional  as  well  as  local, 
since  group  workers  and  case  workers  have  alv/ays  found  barriers 
to  mutual  understanding. 

The  problem  of  mutual  understanding  of  function  v/as  regard- 
ed as  the  core  of  the  difficulty  and  v/as  gone  into  rather  in- 
tensively. In  terms  of  the  group  needs  that  case  workers  felt 
felt  their  clients  had,  it  seemed  that  they  (the  case  vrarkers) 
had  a very  broad  conception  as  to  the  function  of  group  work. 
Yet,  an  examination  of  the  level  of  cooperation  almost  invari- 
ably revealed  that  there  was  no  cooperation  on  the  treatment 
level.  Letters  of  referral,  summaries,  and  case  records  proper 
- all  gave  evidence  of  a certain  dichotomy  of  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  case  v;orker:  the  function  of  the  group  7/ork  agency 

would  appear  to  be  regarded  in  the  specific  case  as  diagnostic 
or  therapeutic,  yet  there  v^as  no  active  evidence  of  joint  effort 
either  in  consultation,  conference,  intake  or  follow-up.  It  was 
not  assumed  that  every  case  required  cooperative  planning  and 
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and  treatment,  and  only  those  were  critically  evaluated  where 
the  recordinii  of  the  worker  gave  evidence  of  diagnostic  or  ther- 
apeutic intent  in  the  referral. 

The  referral  process  to  the  group  v/ork  agency  was  found  to 
involve  not  too  great  difficulty.  The  predominant  method  of 
both  referral  and  follow-up  was  by  telephone,  and  in  a majority 
of  the  cases  read  no  surmiiary  vvas  sent  to  the  group  work  agency 
and  no  contact  subsequent  to  the  referral  was  recorded. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  problem  of  referrals  from  the  grou] 
work  agency  to  the  case  Virork  agency  it  was  found  that  the  case 
workers  saw  in  the  group  w^ork  agency  an  important  referring 
source  and  one  which  would  give  wider  scope  to  the  ’’service” 
function  of  the  family  agency.  The  reason  for  the  referral  of 
such  small  numbers  v/as,  first  of  all,  the  inherent  difficulty 
in  referring  from  a group  work  agency  dealing  with  so-called 
’’adequate”  people  to  a case  v»rork  agency  which  m^eets  people  at  a 
point  of  inadequacy.  More  important  was  the  group  work  agency’; 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  case  work  agency’s  function, 
and  the  ability  of  the  group  work  staff  to  interpret  it*  These 
were  found  to  be  below  optimum  level,  and  evidence  for  it  was 
adduced  from  a number  of  quarters  including  the  group  workers 
themselves . 

An  examination  of  the  record  material  disclosed  that  in  all. 
the  records  read,  the  family  had  been  previously  known  to  the 
family  agency,  and  this  fact  tended  to  minimize  hopes  for  an 
extension  of  the  scope  of  the  case  v/ork  agency.  Most  cases 
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referred  from  the  group  work  agency  tended  to  become  ’’transfer- 
rals’’,  and  the  records  showed  little  or  no  contact  with  the 
group  work  agency  subsequent  to  referral. 

The  criterion  of  the  need  of  the  client  was  scrutinized  a 
little  more  closely  in  relation  to  case  work — group  work  rela- 
tionships, and  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  had  to  be  vie’wed  with- 
in the  frame  of  reference  of  community  responsibility,  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  implications  of  the  case  beyond  the  face- 
to-face  relationship  between  client  and  case  worker. 

The  problem  of  mechanics  was  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
use  to  which  it  was  put  in  this  study  - as  evidence  of  the 
deeper  considerations;  and  also  in  terms  of  the  function  it 
could  perform  in  bringing  about  an  amelioration  of  understand- 
ing between  case  v;ork  and  group  work  agency. 

Cooperative  set-ups  in  other  cities  were  examined  very 
briefly,  and  it  was  seen  that,  to  a considerable  extent,  each 
was  an  indigenous  grov/th  to  meet  local  needs.  Several  hints  as 
to  mechanics  were  obtained:  liaison  personnel,  summaries,  peri- 

odic reports  from  group  workers,  joint  group  conferences,  cen- 
tralized intake,  et.  In  all  the  projects  it  was  emphasized 
that  the  primary  factors  on  which  cooperation  depended  were  mu- 
tual understanding  and  acceptance,  and  an  appreication  of  the 
distinct  function  of  each  worker.  Only  when  this  existed  could 
inter-agency  mechanics  function  effectively. 

With  this  background,  the  experiment  in  Dorchester  between 
Hecht  House  and  the  Jev/ish  Family  Welfare  was  examined.  It  . 
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sterrimed  from  a long-standing  interest  given  active  impetus  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Conference  of  Social  Y/ork.  A case  work 
— group  work  committee  was  established  and  things  began  to  hap- 
pen. The  group  work  agency  moved  towards  a finer  definition  of 
its  function  and  sloughed  off  its  relief-giving  activity.  A 
case  worker  and  a group  worker  were  assigned  as  the  tv/o  ends  of 
a liaison  arrangement  between  both  agencies,  and  in  weekly  con- 
ferences on  the  problems  of  the  relationship,  cases  were  dis- 
cussed and  decisions  were  made  as  to  referrals  or  other  dispo- 
sitions of  the  problem.  For  intake  into  the  case  work  agency 
the  case  worker  began  to  interviev/  prospective  clients  at  the 
group  v/ork  agency  and  in  this  v/ay  eased  the  interpretative  pro- 
cess. People  never  before  known  to  case  work  agencies  began  to 
receive  help  in  meeting  their  problems. 

Evaluation  of  the  project  was  very  difficult  because  of  iti 
recent  inception.  Progress  was  definitely  apparent  in  a number 
of  areas:  refining  of  group  work  function,  improved  intake  in- 

to case  work  agency,  mutual  interpretation  through  liaison  per- 
sonnel, weekly  discussion  of  cases  of  concern  to  both  agencies. 
Questions  v;ere  raised  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  case  work 
agency  coming  into  the  group  work  agency  to  do  its  ovm  intake, 
and  also  as  to  future  needs,  since  this  project  admittedly 
tackled  only  one  aspect  of  the  existing  need.  Future  needs  in- 
volved widening  the  scope  of  mutual  interpretation  of  function, 
maximizing,  contacts  betv/een  case  workers  and  group  workers,  and 
the  education  of  the  case  vrarkers  to  a better  use  of  the  group 
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work  resource. 

This  investigation  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  clear  and 
well-defined  assumptions  whose  validity  was  examined  in  the  in- 
troductory chapter.  There  it  via.s  vigorously  asserted  that 
social  work  was  to  be  conceived  of  as  generic;  that  case  work 
and  group  work  were  specific  methods,  but  in  terms  of  their 
generic  background  possessed  common  concepts  and  objectives. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  conclusion  of  the  investigation  is 
that  it  disclosed  little  agreement  with  the  point  of  view  on 
the  part  of  the  practitioners  involved.  The  basic  difficulty 
disclosed,  namely  that  of  mutual  understanding  and  acceptance 
among  the  workers,  is  but  a reflection  of  this  under  problem. 

So  long  as  case  v/orkers  and  group  workers  regard  each  other’s 
work  as  being  different  in  ’’kind”,  rather  than  as  two  aspects 
of  social  work,  little  headway  can  be  made  towards  the  solution 
of  cooperative  relationships. 

In  the  final  analysis,  then,  all  our  efforts  must  be  eval- 
uated in  terms  of  a conceptual  goal:  do  they  lead  to  a better 
grasp  of  each  worker’s  role  in  the  field  of  social  work"  Suc- 
cess in  this  area  will  result  in  each  party  seeing  the  other  as 
a cooperator,  and  being  able  to  work  together  on  a level  that 
will  make  for  the  most  effective  service  to  the  client  and  the 
community. 

Recommendations 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  one  recommendation  that 
was  spontaneous  and  unanimous  among  both  group  workers  and  case 
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vrarkers  alike  was  for  a case  worker  on  the  group  vork  staff. 
There  was  alr^iost  as  much  agreement  on  the  need  for  liaison  per- 
sonnel, although  a few  case  workers  regarded  this  as  a tempor- 
ary expedient  v/^hich  would  be  unnecessary  if  the  g,roup  work  a- 
genices  were  completely  stalled  with  trained  personnel.  Most 
workers  agreed  on  the  need  for  standardized  forms  for  mutual 
referral,  although  here,  too,  there  was  one  case  worker  who 
pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  forms  are  too  restrictive.  All 
agreed  on  the  necessity  for  more  group  conferences  of  both 
staffs  for  purposes  of  discussion  of  cases  and  problems  arising 
out  of  cooperative  relationships. 

There  w^ere  some  objections  to  centralization  of  the  intake 
and  referral,  but  most  pointed  to  it  as  valuable,  but  only  if 
the  arrangement  called  for  individual  follow-up.  This  feeling 
was  rather  strong  in  the  matter  of  referrals  to  the  group  w^ork 
agency;  it  was  argued  that  only  the  worker  handling  the  case 
could  do  proper  follow-up.  The  case  workers  w'-ere  very  favora- 
ble to  the  idea  of  periodic  reports  from  the  group  work  agency. 

These  v/ere  the  recommendations  on  which  there  was  some  sor1 
of  agreement.  Other  recommendations  of  individual  workers 
ranged  all  the  way  from  exchanges  of  client  and  membership  list; 
to  housing  the  Big  Brother  Association  ’dthin  the  group  work  a- 
gency. 

In  terms  of  the  total  orientation  of  this  investigation 
we  saw  that  the  fundamental  needs  of  mutual  understanding  and 
confidence  have  yet  to  be  met.  The  cooperative  service  vdiich  i; 
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established  should  be  conceived  in  these  terms;  how  effectively 
does  it  meet  the  need  for  mutual  interpretation,  how  rruch  oppor- 
tunity does  it  provide  for  workers  of  both  agencies  to  learn 
to  know  and  accept  each  other? 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  function  of  the  Case 
V/ork — Group  Work  Committee  be  enlarged.  It  should  assume  more 
permanent  form  and  meet  at  definite  periods.  It  should  have  a 
permanent  membership  including  the  holders  of  executive  posi- 
tions in  both  case  work  and  group  vjork  agencies.  Its  duties 
should  include  a supervision  of  the  project,  mutual  interpreta- 
tion, evaluation  and  research.  It  should  pass  on  problems  of 
mechanics,  such  as  follow-up,  consultation,  etc.  It  should 
critically  evaluate  the  forms  developed  for  referral  and  make 
suggiestions  for  improvement.  It  should  prepare  the  problems 
to  be  discussed  at  joint  staff  meetings  of  both  agencies. 

These  Joint  staff  meetings  can  be  regarded  either  as  an 
educational  or  administrative  technique.  In  either  case  the 
objective  is  the  same:  building  up  greater  mutual  understand- 

ing through  the  use  of  concrete  cases  to  illustrate  problems  of 
cooperation.  They  should  be  made  a regular  feature  of  the  co- 
operative relationship  and  occur  frequently  enough  to  make  for 
a continuous  experience. 

At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  cooperation,  liaison 
personnel  at  both  ends  of  the  relationship  is  an  absolute  es- 
sential. However,  it  must  not  be  the  purpose  of  this  arrange- 
ment to  ’’ short-circuit^'  the  contact  between  case  workers  and 
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group  workers.  Its  function  is  properly  to  facilitate  it 
through  interpretation,  the  liaison  v/orker  making  appointments 
for  the  other  workers,  arranging  visits,  discussing  resources 
and  focusing  the  attention  of  the  respective  staffs  on  problems. 

The  problem  of  educating  case  workers  to  a better  use  of 
the  group  work  resource  is  a very  difficult  one  and  will  be 
solved  only  over  a period  of  long  development  of  cooperative  re- 
lationships. Some  immediate  steps  which  might  be  taken:  dis- 
cussion of  group  work  and  the  group  v/ork  process  at  the  case 
work  staff  meetings;  adding  to  the  case  work  staff  case  workers 
vdth  some  training  in  group  work.  There  might  be  a concerted 
effort  made  to  interest  case  workers  to  act  as  volunteer  club 
leaders  at  the  group  work  agency.  Keeping  group  records  and 
receiving  competent  supervision  will  give  more  insight  into 
group  work  than  theoretical  discussions  at  staff  meetings. 

There  is  a number  of  other  recommendations,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, suggestions,  that  grov/  out  of  the  investigation,  althougi 
only  indirectly  related  to  the  problems  of  case  v^ork — group 
work  cooperation.  There  is  a need  for  more  men  case  workers, 
both  to  decrease  turn-over  and  to  deal  with  adolescent  boys..  A 
definite  problem  of  recreational  facilities  v/as  raised  in 
Roxbury,  and  the  ’’I”  v/ould  fill  a great  gap  by  establishing  some 
extension  activities  in  the  Blue  Hill  Avenue  area.  ' An  ex- 
panded youth  program  at  the  proper,  especially  for  kinder- 
garten and  pre-school  children  would  meet  a great  need. 

The  need  for  greater  numbers  in  personnel  especially  at  the 
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’’Y”  has  been  emphasized,  and  professional  training  in  social 
v/ork  should  be  one  of  the  primary  considerations  in  the  employ- 
ment of  nev/  group  workers. 

Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  the  relationship  of  the  Big 
Brother  Association  to  the  whole  problem  of  group  work — case 
work  be  explored.  We  saw  that  the  Poxbury  case  workers  tended 
to  use  the  Big  Brother  as  a substitute  for  group  work.  Group 
workers  have  pointed  out  that  referrals  from  Big  Brothers  to  the 
group  work  agency  are  not  carefully  made,  and  certainly  the 
casual  treatment  of  the  whDle  problem  is  not  meeting  the  case 
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v/ork  need. 

In  the  final  analysis,  case  work — group  work  cooperation  is 
an  organic  growth  that  proceeds  from  the  basic  needs  of  both 
agencies.  The  development  can  be  speeded  up  or  retarded,  but 
in  its  own  time  it  wall  come  to  fruition  in  a form  that  meets 
the  needs  of  the  client,  the  comniunity  and  the  social  worker. 
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APPENDIX 


iJchedulo  for  Interview  of  Case  fforkera 


Date 


Name  bex 

Agency  How  long  with  agency  ? 

1,  How  many  cases  carried  In  current  case  load  ? 

2,  How  many  cases  Involved  referral  to  group  work  agency  ? 

8.  How  many  cases  where  there  are  members  of  the  group  work 
agency  and  this  membrshlp  becomes  part  of  the  case  work  plan  ? 

4.  How  many  cases  do  you  think  could  have  used  group  experience 
as  an  Integral  part  of  treatment  ? 

5.  Of  those  that  were  referred  to  the  group  work  agency  do  think 
the  group  experience  was;  unlmpolJtant 

valuable 

essential  part  of  the  treatment 
dont  know 

6*  In  the  past  year  how  many  times  have  you  visited  a Jewish 
group  work  agency  In  your  professional  capacity  ? 

For  what  purposes;  bring  In  a client 

observe 

talk  to  worker 
other  (specify) 

How  recently  contacted  by  'phone  ? 

Why  not  visit  more  often  ? : too  busy 

nothing  gained  by  visit 
group  worker  too  busy 
no  record  to  read 
other 

7.  what  In  general  do  you  think  are  the  values  of  group  exper- 
iences in  a group  work  agency  ? t (1)  Recreational  outlet 

\2)  Widening  of  social  relationship; 
(3)  rersonallty  gD  wth  throgh 
an  educational  process,  and  the 
achievement  of  social  goals 

8.  Do  the  Boston  Jewish  group  work  agencies  carry  out  what  you 
conceive  to  be  the  function  of  group  work  agencies  ? 

not  at  all 
some  V/ hat 
completely 

9.  what  Is  your  attitude  towards  the  specific  agencies  ; 

Hecht  House 
administration 
personnel 
plant 
program 
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Schedule  for  case  workers 


9.  Uont)  Y.M.H.A. 

administration 

personnel 

plant 

program 

10.  Do  you  feel  that  the  group  workers  understand  the  function 
of  case  work  and  the  needs  of  the  clients  you  ml.ght  refe  r ? 

(workers)  none  some  all 
(tinderstand)  not  at  all  a little  thoroughly 

11.  Describe  why  you  think  you  feel  this  way: 

records  scientific  methods 

training  understanding  of  human  behavior 

professionalism 

12.  what  are  the  group  needs  of  your  d lents  ? 

(1)  Controlled  group  experience 

(2)  escape  from  and  compensation  for  bad  home  situation 
1 3)  escape  from  and  compensation  for  bad  neighborhood 
^4)  Opportunity  for  working  through  problems  of  perso- 
nality integration  in  a controlled  environment 

{b)  Development  of  skills  for  vocational  or  avocatlonal 
purposes 

13.  What  changes  would  you  suggest  in  the  group  work  agency 
to  better  meet  the  needs  yoy  describe  ? (Specify) 

In  administration 
personnel 
plan 
program 

14.  In  terras  of  these  group  work  needs  what  changes  would  you 
suggest  in  the  case  work  agency  ? 

group  worker  on  staff 
courses  in  group  work 
work  with  groups  of  clients 
other 

15.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  closer  cooperation  between 
case  work  and  group  work  agencies  ? Yes  No 

16.  What  sort  of  services  do  you  suggest  ? 

centralized  referral 
centralized  intake 
standard  forms  for  referral 
liaison  personnel 
standard  follow-up  procedures 
record  keeping 

cas  e worker  on  group  work  staff 
group  worker  on  case  work  staff 
other 

I Double  check  those  which  are  spontaneously  offered 

by  the  worker) 
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Schedule  for  Interview  of  Group  Workers 


Date 

Name  3ex 

Agency  How  longwlth  agency 

1.  Hmrmany  groups  responsible  for  ? 

Average  membership  Total  number 

2.  How  many  referrals  received  from  case  work  agency  this  year  ? 

3.  were  they  ready  for  group  experience  ? 

4.  Do  you  think  their  group  experience  was  valuable  in  helping 
them  with  their  Individual  problem  ? 

Describe  the  Individual  cases. 

5.  iVhat  criticism  do  you  have  to  offer  the  way  the  referrals 
were  handled  ; 

would  you  want  more  Information 

written  summary 

more  consultation  - before  referral 

after  referral 
follow-up 

6.  How  many  cases  did  you  refer  to  the  case  work  agency  in  the 
past  year  ? 

7.  Describe  what  you  think  was  their  need  for  this  case  work 
help  In  each  case. 

8.  How  often  do  you  contact  the  case  v/ork  agency  and  how  ? 

9.  Do  you  thlnj5  more  cases  could  have  been  referred  ? 

10.  If  yes,  state  reasons  no  more  referred  . 

11.  were  you  satisfied  with  cooperative  handling  of  cases  ? 

otate  specific  criticisms: 

12.  nhat  In  general  do  you  think  Is  the  value  of  a case  work 
agency  ? 

How  could  you  use  it  as  a group  worker  In  your  work  ? 

14.  Do  you  feel  It  Is  your  Job  to  interpret  Its  function  i to 
your  membership  ? 

15.  Do  you  think  case  workers  can  be  helpful  to  you  In  your 
program  planning  by  telling  of  some  of  the  needs  that  they  see 
In  the  ©ommunlty  ? 
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ochedule  for  group  workers  (cent) 


16.  fthat  Is  your  criticism  of  tho  local  Jewish  case  work  agency*  ? 

administration 

personnel  Be  specific  and 

policies  give  reasons 

17.  what  changes  would  you  suggest  In  tho  case  work  agency  ? 

18.  Do  you  think  case  workers  understand  the  function  of  a group 
work  agency  ? And  the  limitations  under  which  It  works  ? 

(workers)  none  some  all 

(understand)  not  at  all  a little  thorou^^hly 

19.  what  changes  would  you  suggest  In  youfc  agency  for  more 
effective  cooperation  ? 

20.  what  other  suggestions  do  you  have  for  better  cooperative 
service  ? 

centralized  referral 
centralized  Intake 

standard  forms  for  mutual  referral 
liaison  personnel 
standard  follow-up  procedures 
record  keeping 

case  worker  on  group  work  staff 
. group  worker  on  case  work  staff 

other 

(Double  chock  those  which  are  spontaneously 
offered  by  the  worker) 
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^Forra  for  referral  from  JPWji  to  Hecht  House) 


Name 
Address 
Father* s Name 
Mother’s  Name 
oiblings 


Age  Class 

Occupation 

Occupation 

Age 


Date  of  Application  to  Hecht  House 

I neason  for  Referral 

II  Family  Background 

III  rlan  of  Treatment 

1,  itecommendatlons  for  group  placement 
2*  Agency  plan  with  family 


Schedule  for  Case  Records 


Referral  from  Case  Vferk  to  Group  V^ork  Agency 
Name  of  family  Name  of  worker 

Address 

Children  : ages  and  sex 

Describe  the  case  work  situation  that  indicated  the  need  for  group  experience. 


T/hat  was  the  group  need: 

1,  Controlled  group  experience* 

2*  Escape  from  and  compensation  for  bad  home  situation, 

3,  Escape  from  and  compensation  for  bad  neighborhood* 

4,  ipportunity  for  working  through  problems  of  personality  integration 

in  a controlled  environment* 

5*  Develop  skills  for  vocational  or  avocational  purposes, 

6,  ®ther  : 

7ihen  did  group  experience  appear  as  a case  v/ork  objective  ? 


Vihat  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  client  for  referral  ; interpretation  of 
the  group  work  agency  by  the  case  worker. 


Y/as  there  pre-referral  consultation  with  the  group  work  agency  ? (method  ) 


YiTas  there  a delineation  of  areas  of  responsibility  between  the  two  agencies  1 

Y/ho  took  the  active  role  ? 

passive  rele  ? 
leadership  ? 


V^ere  the  objectives  of  referral  defined  ? Yihat  were  they  ? 


Method  of  referral  : telephone  - visit  - letter  - other 

Was  summary  in  writing  sent  the  group  work  agency  ? Yfes  it  adequate  ? 


Date  of  referral 


Was  it  properly  timed  ? 


Did  client  knew  both  agencies  were  conferring  ? 


Did  case  worker  show  knowledge  of  resources  and  policies  of  the  group  work 

agency  ? 


Vfas  there  a fonnal  intake  procedure  by  the  group  work  agency  ? membership 
card  - worker  receiving  - placing  in  a group  « individual  attention  ? 


History  of  the  group  experience* 


Consultation  and  follow-up  : conferences  - reports  - telephone  - visits  - 
letters  - other 


Level  of  cooperation  : Using  the  group  work  agency  as 


1*  recreational  outlet 
2.  diagnostic  observation 
3*  treatment 


Evaluation  of  the  group  experience* 


Reasons  for  success  or  failure* 


"What  attitudes  were  shewn  by  case  w<jrker  tcw'ards  group  work  agency  and  personnel 


Was  there  an  understanding  of  each  other’s  function  ? 


Was  there  mutual  confidence  ? 


Evaluation  of  the  record  as  adequate  evidenea  for  conclusions* 


Questions 


Schedule  for  Case  Records 
Referral  frwn  Group  Werk  to  Case  W*rk  Agency- 
Name  of  family  Name  of  worker 

Address 

Children  : ages  and  sex 

Describe  the  group  work  situation  that  indicated  the  need  for  case  work  service 


Type  It  Did  the  client  ask  the  group  worker  for  help  ? 

2.?  Vfas  he  referred  because  he  failed  to  adjust  in  the  group  ? 


Vflion  did  the  need  for  case  work  first  appear  ? 

What  was  the  date  of  referral  ? Was  it  properly  timed  ? 

What  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  client  for  the  referral  : interpretation 
of  the  case  work  agency  by  the  group  worker  ? 


V/as  there  pre-referral  consultation' with  the  case  work  agency  ? 


Was  there  a delineation  of  areas  of  responsibility  be-tween  the  two  agencies  ? 
wh^*  took  the  active  role 
passive  role 
leadership  ? 


Were  the  objectives  of  referral  defined  ? 


Method  of  referral  : telephone  - visit  - letter  - other 


Was  summary  in  writing  sent  the  case  work  agency  ? 


Was  it  a referral  or  a total  transferral  ? 


j 


Did  client  know  both  agencies  were  conferring  ? 

Did  the  group  worker  show  an  understanding  of  the  resources  and  policies 
of  the  case  work  agency  ? 


History  of  the  case  work  experionoe. 


Consultation  and  follow-up  : conference  - reports  » telephone  - visits  - 
letters  - uther 


Evaluation  of  the  relationship  in  terms  of  meeting  the  client's  need  ? 


Level  of  cooperations 


What  attitudes  were  shovm  by  the  case  worker  towards  the  group  work  agency 

and  personnel  ? 


Was  there  an  understanding  of  eaoh  other -s  function  1 


Was  ther  mutual  confidence  ? 


Reasons  for  success  or  failures 


Evaluation  of  the  record  as  adequate  evidence  for  conclusions* 


Questions 
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